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Merchant Seamen in the United States, 
1937-1952 


by 
Elmo Paul HOHMAN 


Professor of Economics, Northwestern University 


The decision by the United States Senate in 1951 to give its consent 
to the ratification by the President of four of the I.L.O. Conventions 
adopted at the Seattle Maritime Conference was an indirect reminder 
of the great progress made in merchant seamen’s conditions of employ- 
ment. The Seattle Conventions and Recommendations were debated 
shortly after the war, at a time when the importance of the merchant 
navies and the sacrifices of the officers and men were fresh in all 
minds, and they represent the highest standards for seafarers ever to 
receive international agreement. 

The early history of the United States merchant marine, which is 
now by far the largest and best paid in the world, has already been 
described by Professor Hohman in a pre-war article in the Review.' 
In this he traced progress up to the first high peak in 1921-22, the long 
decline that followed until the great Pacific Coast strike of 1934, and 
the improved legislation of 1936. 

In the following article the same author continues his narrative 
up to the present time. In the first part, he describes the revival of 
labour organisation and the development of collective bargaining in 
the late thirties, relations under the War Shipping Administration, 
and the wartime development of port welfare. In the last part, he 
discusses the adjustment of wages and the decline of welfare facilities 
after the war, the controversy on hiring-halls, union rivalries, the 
improvements in pay and other conditions (including unemployment 
compensation) and, finally, the growth of government influence and 
the need for subsidies. 


1“ Maritime Labour in the United States”, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2 and No. 3, August and September 1938. 
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I. Pre-war Reorientation and Wartime Controls 


BACKGROUND 


"THERE are several reasons for limiting the scope of this survey 
to the years beginning with 1937. In terms of historical con- 
tinuity it makes it possible to pick up the threads of the narrative at 
the point where they were dropped at the end of a previous diseus- 
sion in these pages ; but there are also two more obvious and cogent 
motives. First is the fact that these fifteen years include the final 
preparations for, and the actual fighting and troubled aftermath 
of, the second world war ; and in addition there is the emerging 
realisation that, for reasons partly traceable to the war and partly 
independent of it, this period represents a new era in the position 
of the American merchant seaman. It is the purpose of the follow- 
ing analysis to present a condensed outline and appraisal of the 
outstanding happenings during this pregnant decade and a half. 

Even when seen in the short historical perspective now pos- 
sible, it is apparent that the late thirties present an illustration of 
that most confused and chaotic of all periods, the transition from 
one era to the next. Just ahead was the war, with forebodings 
and forewarnings which were already ominous ; and just behind 
were several years of growing pains in groups and movements 
which exhibited many of the characteristics of adolescence, with 
its inevitable tensions and maladjustments. For better or worse, 
American merchant seamen inherited their full share of the storm 
and stress of these transitional years. 

For more than a decade, from the early twenties to the middle 
thirties, their trade unions—especially the outstanding represen- 
tative of the unlicensed? ratings, the International Seaman’s 
Union—were impotent and moribund. Conditions along the water- 
front sank until they became disturbingly reminiscent of some of the 
well-known abuses of the earlier sailing-ship days, and seamen’s 
morale went down as their resentments and hatreds went up. 

Then, with the New Deal, came a sudden and insistent reversal 
of trend, punctuated by a rapid series of major legislative enact- 
ments. These were heralded by the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932, 
which restricted the use of the injunction in labour disputes, out- 
lawed the “ yellow-dog contract ” (a written agreement not to join 
a trade union, which a man was required to sign as a condition of 
getting a job), and contained a statement construed to be favour- 
able to the use of collective bargaining. This practice was further 





1 7.e., uncertificated. 
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encouraged in the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, 
which also provided for industry acceptance of minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and child labour regulation. Finally, in 1935, 
came the Wagner Act, with a formal guarantee of the rights of 
workers to bargain collectively, to choose their own representa- 
tives, and to be free from the restraint, coercion or interference of 
employers in so doing. It also defined a series of unfair labour 
practices, outlined machinery for determining appropriate bargain- 
ing units and for holding elections to choose the bargaining repre- 
sentatives of such units, and created the National Labor Relations 
Board to interpret and administer the new provisions. 

Another legislative milestone of 1935, the Social Security Act, 
unfortunately excluded merchant seamen (for the time being) from 
its major provisions for old-age annuities and unemployment 
compensation. As if to make up for this slight, however, Congress 
soon singled out the shipping industry for special consideration 
and passed the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. Although this far- 
reaching enactment was concerned primarily with the fortunes of 
the industry and only secondarily with the affairs of the crews, it 
did serve to set the broad outlines of the industrial pattern or 
framework within which the rejuvenated collective bargaining 
would have to be done. Outstanding among its many complicated 
and ramifying provisions was the announced intention to maintain 
a merchant marine suited to the economic and military needs of 
the nation, and to pay construction and operating subsidies based 
upon the differentials between foreign and domestic costs. 

These legislative measures, together with the spirit of the times 
which they both reflected and strengthened, naturally caused the 
seamen, as well as most other labour groups, to attempt to avail 
themselves of their new opportunities. But in doing so they 
encountered a maze of obstacles, difficulties and entanglements 
which emanated partly from outside opposition and partly from 
divisions, rivalry and “dry rot ” within their own organisations. 
Many shipowners were determined to retain, if at all possible, the 
preponderance of bargaining power which they had long enjoyed ; 
and against this determination the seamen were able to present, 
as their vehicles for collective bargaining, only a medley of unions 
weakened by years of ineffectiveness, divided between coasts and 
types of jobs, and torn by inter-union rivalries and intra-union 
dissensions. Small wonder that the years 1934-36, when seamen’s 
unions were being reorganised and revitalised and collective bar- 
gaining was being reasserted, were marked by a series of bitter 
strikes, an intensity of struggle and a degree of confusion which 
were outstanding even in an industry long accustomed to labour 
turmoil and strife. 
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CHANGING GOVERNMENTAL AND TRADE UNION PATTERNS 


With the coming of 1937, however, some semblance of design, 
if not of order and stability, began to emerge out of this welter 
of opposing forces and overlapping rivalries. The United States 
Maritime Commission, which had been created by the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, prepared to assume its responsibilities, after 
due investigation, in connection with fixing minimum manning 
and wage scales and reasonable working conditions on all vessels 
receiving operating-differential subsidies. Citizenship require- 
ments were also to be raised, and the status of licensed officers 
was to be improved and clarified. At the same time the provisions 
of another Act of 1936 called for the examination, documentation 
and licensing or certification of all ratings on shipboard, as well 
as for strict limitations upon hours of work and the frequent 
inspection of crews’ quarters. Improvement in all phases of the 
steamship inspection service, in fact, was made the subject of a 
third piece of legislation, which was concerned with both human 
values and technical requirements. 

Meanwhile the seamen were engaged in some drastic reorgani- 
sation work of their own. Their once militant but now decaying 
representative, the International Seamen’s Union, was proving 
itself to be quite incapable of dealing adequately with either the 
exigencies or the opportunities of the changing times. In conse- 
quence, leadership on the Pacific Coast soon passed into the hands 
of more aggressive groups, which joined together in the Maritime 
Federation of the Pacific and proceeded to win a series of strikes 
and improvements in conditions. These culminated in the trade 
union agreement of 4 February 1937, which embodied a number 
of major advances. In addition to a considerable list of items 
pertaining to working conditions, it provided for union preference 
through union hiring-halls, the basic eight-hour day in port and 
at sea, an overtime rate of 75 cents an hour and wages of $72.50 
a month for able seamen, with the usual differentials for other 
ratings. 

In sharp contrast was the situation on the Atlantic and Gulf 
of Mexico, where the “old-line” officials of the International 
Seamen’s Union retained control and dampened or prevented the 
resurgence of rank-and-file activity which was so much in evidence 
on the Pacific Coast. For several years there was a continuing 
and substantial gap between the two coasts, with job conditions 
in the East lagging steadily behind those in the West. When 
impatient or rebellious East Coast seamen sought to close this 
gap by spontaneous strikes or other forms of protest, their own 
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officials often forced them back to the terms of their agreements 
by ordering them to return to work, by breaking their picket 
lines, or even by providing strikebreakers if necessary. An attempt 
to employ the device of the “sit-down” strike led to another 
failure, and also to particularly bitter resentment, when certain 
members of the East Coast crew of the inter-coastal passenger 
vessel California were “logged”, dismissed, blacklisted and 
threatened with a mutiny charge for refusing for a time to move 
the vessel out of San Pedro harbour until they had been given 
the same terms as those currently enjoyed by West Coast seamen. 
Finally, when the International Seamen’s Union officials on the 
Atlantic almost, but still not quite, caught up with Pacific con- 
ditions by signing an agreement that was only slightly inferior 
to the West Coast contract of 4 February 1937, it was too late. 
The cumulative pressures of resentment and revolt were too 
strong to be any longer contained, and in May 1937 they led to 
the founding of a new group, the National Maritime Union 
(N.M.U.), which soon became an affiliate of the not-much-older 
Committee on Industrial Organization (later the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations or C.I.O.). 

The newcomer showed every sign of lusty growth. Within 
a year it had accumulated a membership of some 50,000, had 
secured contracts with shipping companies employing well over 
half of the unlicensed seamen on the East Coast, and for all 
practical purposes had put the International Seamen’s Union out 
of business. 

In recognition of this obvious fact, and in an attempt to 
maintain a foothold on the Atlantic and Gulf, the American 
Federation of Labor (A. F. of L.) called for the resignations of 
all International Seamen’s Union officials, withdrew the charter 
of the defunct body, and then chartered a new organisation 
known as the Seafarers’ International Union (S.I.U.). Although 
forced to begin its career under these difficult and inauspicious 
circumstances, the new A. F. of L. representative soon became a 
bitter critic and major opponent of its larger rival, the N.M.U., 
and pursued a course marked by initiative, aggressiveness and a 
substantial increase in membership. For a full decade it was 
able to make a strong appeal to those seamen who felt that the 
leadership of the N.M.U. was too far to the left in its ideology ; 
and this factor, together with perseverance and a series of vigorous 
organising drives, led to a steady growth in power and in influence. 
It is still significantly smaller than the N.M.U., but it is definitely 
a rival to be reckoned with. 

With the coming of the S.I.U. the grouping of American 
seafarers’ unions was cast into a pattern which has remained 
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basically unchanged down to the present day (except for certain 
relatively unimportant shifts among radio officers, staff officers 
and marine engineers). On the Atlantic and Gulf any unlicensed 
seaman, regardless of department, is eligible for membership in 
either the N.M.U. or the S.I.U., with both groups thus claiming 
jurisdiction over all three departments of shipboard life. On the 
Pacific the Sailors’ Union is affiliated with the A. F. of L. through 
the S.I.U. ; the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers 
Union is independent ; and the Marine Cooks and Stewards were 
in the C.I.O. until their recent expulsion from that body. The 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Union (A. F. of L.) covers both coasts, 
as does the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association (C.I.O.). 
The radio officers are divided into two groups, one A. F. of L. 
and the other C.I.O. ; and the A. F. of L. has recently chartered 
the Brotherhood of Marine Engineers to challenge the older and 
much stronger Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. The 
Great Lakes represent a battleground between units of the N.M.U., 
the S.1.U., the International Longshoremen’s Association and the 
anti-union Lake Carriers’ Association ; while the rivers and har- 
bours, with countless local variations and peculiarities, display 
an even more rudimentary state of labour organisation. 


THE MARITIME LABOR BOARD 


The developments of 1936-38 in the governmental and trade 
union fields contained the germs of improvement and progress, 
but they were not enough. In many quarters it was held that 
there was still a crying need for some special machinery for pre- 
venting or settling labour disputes, for imposing discipline, and 
for introducing at least a minimum of order and stability into 
the unsettled conditions along the waterfront. Congress was 
bombarded with proposals for remedial legislation, many of which 
followed the pattern of boards and requirements already estab- 
lished for the railways. In fact, there was a concerted drive 
to bring seamen under the jurisdiction of the boards which had 
been set up to deal with labour disputes on the railways, in the 
belief that one form of transportation might well be able to profit 
by the experience amassed in another. 

In general, shipowners tended to favour such an arrangement, 
but the seamen’s unions were strongly opposed to it, chiefly on 
the ground that its successful operation would require a degree 
of maturity in the development of collective bargaining which 
might be present on the railroads but which was still lacking in 
the merchant marine. Among interested government agencies, 
the United States Maritime Commission was for the proposal while 
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the Department of Labor, the National Labor Relations Board 
and the National Mediation Board (the railway body directly 
involved) all had serious reservations because of the many obvious 
differences between the two industries. In the end the drive 
lost its force, milder counsels prevailed, and Congress compromised 
by adopting a measure which was added to the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 as an amendment, known as title X. 

The focal point of title X was the creation of the Maritime 
Labor Board, an independent agency of three members answerable 
directly to the President ; and the most important duty of the Board 
was to “ submit to the President and to Congress a comprehensive 
plan for the establishment of a permanent Federal policy for the 
amicable adjustment of all disputes between maritime employers 
and employees and for the stabilisation of maritime labour rela- 
tions”. Partly in preparation for, and partly as a by-product of, 
this chief function the Board also engaged in mediatory activities 
and undertook a series of studies, investigations and reports. 

The agency was given a life span of only three years—1938-41, 
and the results of its labours were embodied in two reports to the 
President and Congress—one dated 1 March 1940 and the other 
(a brief, supplemental one) 1 March 1942.1 Although it proved to 
be impossible, quite understandably, to secure agreement between 
maritime employers and employees upon any definite plan “ for 
the amicable adjustment of all disputes ”, the Board made a series 
of specific recommendations which were designed to contribute to 
that end. The reports also contained historical, analytical, statis- 
tical and documentary material which was intended both to explain 
and to justify the Board’s findings and to be of use to future inves- 
tigators in the field. 

Outstanding among the recommendations were those to inte- 
grate, codify and modernise the confused mass of overlapping 
legislative enactments applying to seamen ; to extend to seafarers 
the protection of unemployment compensation ; and to maintain 
some specialised governmental agency to act as the exponent of 
the public interest in connection with waterfront labour relations. 
Beyond these was a longer list of specific items which it was held 
that “the Maritime Labor Board, or its successor” should be 
authorised to deal with. Here were such matters as the clarifica- 
tion of the right to strike in safe, domestic harbours ; the deter- 
mination of questions concerning representation of employees ; the 


1 These two reports were published by the United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., under the titles Maritime Labor Board, 
Report to the President and to the Congress, March 1, 1940, and Maritime 
Labor Board, Supplemental Report to the President and to the Congress, 
March 1, 1942. 
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ineligibility for Federal operating or construction subsidies of those 
employers who contravened the provisions of the National Labor 
Relations Act regarding unfair labour practices; the grant of 
exclusive jurisdiction over maritime labour disputes to the Mari- 
time Labor Board or its successor ; the encouragement of collective 
bargaining and the maintenance of written agreements ; the con- 
tinuance of mediation machinery ; the establishment of adjustment 
boards ; and the appointment of paid umpires or neutral arbi- 
trators. 

These proposals met with reactions ranging from indifference 
to strong opposition, and in the end received but scant attention. 
For one thing, by the time they appeared, conditions along the 
waterfront were measurably less hectic than they had been. The 
outbreak of war in Europe had stepped up sharply the demand for 
both ships and seamen, and men’s minds were being directed 
towards new and foreboding events. Furthermore, the Board’s 
emphasis upon the need for a single agency to deal with seamen’s 
affairs raised troublesome jurisdictional problems, notably in 
connection with the Maritime Commission, the National Labor 
Relations Board and the Department of Labor. Finally, the Board 
had no strong, enthusiastic supporters to offset this combination 
of inertia and opposition, and at the last was allowed to die quietly, 
both unsung and unwept. 


THE COMING OF THE WAR 


It may perhaps be regarded as one of the minor ironies of 
history that the Maritime Labor Board was put out of existence 
at precisely the moment when the services of such an agency might 
have seemed to be most needed, 7.e., in a period of emergency and 
sharp transition. For during the summer of 1941 the United States 
was in the full throes of transition to a wartime economy. In the 
field of maritime labour the most striking effects were the growing 
need for manpower (especially among skilled ratings), the better- 
ment of wages and working conditions as a result of the greater 
bargaining strength of the maritime unions, and the institution of 
more effective measures for dealing with the increased risks of 
wartime voyages. For the time being at least, the first two factors 
were left to the free flow of natural economic forces, guided or 
directed only by the normal activities of ordinary peacetime 
agencies. The third, however, called more and more insistently 
for special action. 

Since the National Defense Mediation Board, which was estab- 
lished in 1941 by Executive Order, had jurisdiction over seagoing 
as well as shoreside labour, it was required to intervene in two of 
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these early war risk dispute cases. The first involved only one 
group, the marine engineers, who were given a war bonus of 50 per 
cent. of their base pay; but the second included all dry-cargo 
companies having contracts with either the East Coast Seafarers’ 
International Union or the West Coast Sailors’ Union. The settle- 
ment here contained provisions for a combination of area and port 
bonuses, with a definition of area boundaries and the establishment 
of special grievance machinery. 

With the actual entry of the United States into the war in 
December 1941, this whole question of war risk compensation 
assumed increased urgency. Most trade union agreements by this 
time had clauses dealing with the subject but they varied from 
coast to coast, were often difficult to interpret because of inaccu- 
rate and inadequate information, and lacked co-ordination and 
integration. When, therefore, the Department of Labor and the 
Maritime Commission called a special conference of shipowner and 
maritime labour representatives in Washington to decide upon 
wartime labour policies, the question of war risk rewards proved 
to be the most troublesome one. It was quickly agreed that there 
should be no strikes or lockouts during the war and that the right 
of collective bargaining should not be violated, but the problem 
of working out a plan of war risk payments was handed over 
to a new three-member board, to be known as the Maritime 
War Emergency Board and to be governed by a Statement of 
Principles which had been signed by all interested parties on 
19 December 1941. 

Although this Statement of Principles was simply an under- 
taking between private parties and never had the force of law, it 
was carefully observed with very few exceptions by everyone 
concerned. Under its terms the Maritime War Emergency Board 
was authorised to work out a uniform and stabilised system of war 
risk insurance and compensation and to settle disputes, when 
submitted, regarding the interpretation and application of the pro- 
visions of this system. The detailed requirements were, of course, 
revised from time to time with the shifting fortunes of the war 
and changing circumstances; but the foundations of the plan 
consisted of three major types of special payments—the voyage or 
area bonus, the port bonus and the attack bonus. 

As a rough rule of thumb for characterising the broad averages 
which inevitably concealed wide individual variations, it was found 
that among unlicensed ratings these combined bonus payments 
frequently added up to a figure approximately equal to their base 
pay. In other words, the war risk provisions served on the average 
to double their cash earnings. Obviously this was a major aspect 
of the wartime shipping programme, and it was no small achieve- 
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ment to have the machinery for its administration so clearly and 
securely established at such an early date. 


EARLY WARTIME MEASURES 


But there were also other problems to be attacked, and often 
with less immediate success. The Maritime Commission decided 
to devote its own energies and facilities wholly to the gigantic 
task of building the additional “ bridge of ships ” so vitally needed. 
With this end in mind it set up a new agency, the War Shipping 
Administration, which was given the responsibility of manning, 
operating and maintaining all units of the merchant marine, both 
old and new. The Maritime Commission thus became the building 
unit and the W.S.A. the operating unit. 

In April 1942 the latter proceeded to requisition practically the 
entire deep-sea merchant fleet of the United States and to operate 
it as a national pool of ships under government control. Although 
all decisions regarding such matters as routes, cargoes, convoys 
and allocations of vessels were made by the W.S.A., there were 
three major types of working relationships between this govern- 
ment agency and the ship operators. Some vessels operated under 
time charter agreements, in which case the operators remained 
the employers of their crews ; some were covered by bareboat 
charter agreements, under which the actual employer of the crews 
was the United States Government, with the operators functioning 
as so-called General Agents in a purely managerial capacity ; and 
some were owned outright by the W.S.A., in which case again the 
Government was the employer and the operators were simply 
General Agents or managers. The great bulk of the fleet was in 
the second and third categories. 

This meant that the Government, through the W.S.A., suddenly 
found itself to be the responsible employer of the great majority 
of American seamen. Not only that, but it had to assume this 
responsibility at a particularly critical moment, when problems 
galore—of manning, of discipline, of verifying the credentials of 
bargaining representatives, of preventing and settling labour 
disputes, of adjusting wages and of carrying on the ordinary pro- 
cesses of collective bargaining—had to be met and surmounted. 
Partly through good fortune and partly through good judgment 
the W.S.A. was able to deal with these maritime labour problems, 
for the most part, in the time-honoured manner of every good 
executive—by delegating or shifting responsibility. 

All questions of manning were handed over to the Recruit- 
ment and Manning Organization, a new sub-agency created by 
the W.S.A. for this specific purpose. Disciplinary measures, 
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together with those of examination, certification and inspection, 
became the province of the Coast Guard (not without protests 
from seamen’s organisations, which favoured the retention of 
these functions in the hands of the civilian government bureaux 
which had long been responsible for them). The jurisdiction of 
the National Labor Relations Board over all seagoing labour was 
clarified and verified, with the result that this agency was 
definitely responsible for all questions of collective bargaining 
representation. 

As for the ordinary but manifold functions of collective bargain- 
ing, these were handled in ways which might easily have become 
hopelessly confusing but which managed to remain workable and 
even reasonably effective. Through special legislation, seamen 
on bareboat charter and Government-owned vessels were given 
the same rights as private employees, and thereupon the W.S.A. 
took over and maintained in force on these ships the collective 
bargaining agreements which had been in effect when they were 
requisitioned. Moreover, it was provided that the ship operators 
(now General Agents of the Government) should continue to 
negotiate directly with the maritime unions regarding all changes 
in the terms and conditions of these agreements. The adjustment 
of grievances arising out of differences of application or inter- 
pretation remained entirely in the hands of the General Agents 
and the unions, as did the hiring of seamen through the union 
hiring-halls. It was distinctly understood that the Recruitment 
and Manning Organization, in its quest for and training of addi- 
tional manpower, was to supplement and not to replace the 
existing hiring system. All of these provisions, too, applied even 
more directly and clearly to time charter operators, who were 
still full-fledged employers rather than General Agents and who 
consequently possessed greater freedom of action in labour matters. 

With regard to General Agents, however, it was required 
that they secure W.S.A. approval for all changes in the actual 
terms or conditions of employment which they might have 
negotiated with their unions. This was partly in order to allow 
the W.S.A. itself to pass an opinion upon such changes in the light 
of its own policies and practices, since it was after all the respons- 
ible agency and would eventually have to foot the bills; but it 
was also due, in part, to the necessity of securing the approval 
of the National War Labor Board for all changes involving wage 
or compensation provisions. 

With the exception of the W.S.A. itself, the National War 
Labor Board was probably the most important government 
bureau concerned with seagoing labour; and the two agencies 
together undoubtedly dominated the field. Created by Executive 
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Order on 12 January 1942, the War Labor Board had two major 
functions : to stabilise wages as a necessary corollary to the price 
control programme, and to settle labour disputes that might 
lead to an interference with the effective prosecution of the war. 
In both respects it had jurisdiction over seagoing as well as shoreside 
labour, and in both respects, therefore, it had to work closely 
with the W.S.A. Specifically, in wage adjustment cases any 
changes negotiated by the General Agents with the unions had 
to be sanctioned by the W.S.A. before going to the War Labor 
Board for its further and independent approval ; whereas labour 
dispute cases went directly to the War Labor Board without 
clearing through the W.S.A., which nevertheless had to give 
ex post facto approval to any changes in working conditions which 
resulted from Board decisions. 

Throughout the spring and summer months of 1942, when 
problems were still being identified and agencies to deal with 
them were struggling to come into being, only a few shipping 
cases of secondary importance came before the War Labor Board. 
During the autumn, however, and especially after the passage 
of the Stabilization Act in October, it became apparent that 
both the number and complexity of cases were bound to increase 
heavily ; and consequently the W.S.A. urged the Board to give 
special attention to the peculiar wage stabilisation problems of 
seagoing personnel. In a letter dated 10 November 1942 it was 
pointed out that “proposed voluntary wage or salary adjust- 
ments ” were bound to multiply and to fall into three separate 
headings : first, those covering personnel on vessels owned by 
or under bareboat charter to the W.S.A. and approved by that 
agency ; second, those applying to vessels under time charter 
and not requiring W.S.A. approval before going to the Board ; 
and third, those resulting from decisions of the Maritime War 
Emergency Board in connection with the determination and inter- 
pretation of war risk bonus payments. 

Like many other agencies and persons unacquainted with the 
shipping industry, however, the Board had not yet realised how 
widely the peculiarities and complexities of seagoing labour differ 
from those of ordinary shoreside workers. Consequently it was 
felt that maritime labour cases might well be handled on the 
same basis as any others, and that it was neither feasible nor 
desirable to set up special administrative machinery for them, 
outside of the existing regional boards and the National Board. 
But the passing months soon belied the adequacy of this judgment, 
and as early as 30 December 1942 the Board was forced to arrange 
for a special tripartite panel to decide wage adjustment applica- 
tions emanating from the General Agents of the W.S.A. 
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By midsummer in 1943 it had become painfully apparent 
that maritime cases were urgently in need of both specialised and 
co-ordinated treatment. In addition to the manifold problems 
of the existing fleet, new types of vessels were being placed in 
operation and initial wage-scales had to be fixed for them ; new 
companies were entering the ocean-going trade and brought 
increasing discrepancies in the wages and conditions prevailing on 
the various units of the national shipping pool; war risk 
compensation was being constantly adjusted by the Maritime 
War Emergency Board in response to shifts in the theatres of 
war operations ; and trade union agreements covering 80 per cent. 
of the industry were due to expire and had to be renewed in 
September 1943. 

Obviously these matters could not (even with the help of 
the National Board) be handled adequately by a series of regional 
boards whose policies and decisions inevitably reflected substantial 
differences and uncertainties ; and finally, therefore, on 8 July 1943 
the Board created the War Shipping Panel as a sub-agency and 
gave it jurisdiction over all seagoing workers, as well as over 
workers on river, lake and harbour craft. It was this Panel that 
finally came to grips with the wartime control problems of American 
seamen on a realistic basis.? 


THE WAR SHIPPING PANEL 


A detailed examination of the decisions of the War Shipping 
Panel is clearly far beyond the scope of this survey. It was faced 
with distressingly sharp dilemmas and with bewilderingly complex 
problems at a time when these were of every-day occurrence. 
Nevertheless, a brief description and appraisal of its work may 
perhaps be hazarded. 

The operations of the Panel were complicated both administra- 
tively and substantively. Like all other parts of the War Labor 
Board, it functioned on a tripartite basis, with six regular members 
divided equally between industry, labour and the public. How- 
ever, there was also an elaborate system of alternates, so chosen 
that the labour and industry members sitting in each case should 
represent the labour groups and industrial interests involved. 
Although there was provision for three-member as well as six- 
member panels, this still meant that the personnel of the panels 


1 Very little published material is available regarding these early war- 
time developments in the field of maritime labour. One of the few com- 
petent and condensed treatments is to be found in The Termination Report 
of the National War Labor Board, Vol. I, Part. II, Chap. 17, pp. 901-9 
(Government Printing Office, Washington D.C., 1947). 
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varied with the subject-matter of the cases. Furthermore, most 
of the alternates had full-time demanding jobs, and had to leave 
their homes, which might be on any one of the coasts or the Great 
Lakes, in order to come to Washington for hearings and for panel 
sessions. The mere setting of mutually agreeable dates required 
much correspondence and negotiation, in addition to an even 
greater amount of “ paper work ” both before and after the hearings 
and decisions. There was also an attempt, inevitably, to crowd 
as many hearings as possible into the period when an appropriate 
panel was on hand, with the result that some cases were unduly 
delayed, others over-hurried, and still others consolidated in a 
rough-and-ready manner which saved the panel’s time but raised 
other administrative complications. 

The rulings of the Panel, thus arrived at, were final in voluntary 
wage adjustment cases, unless a dissenting member expressly 
requested that a given case be transmitted to the National War 
Labor Board for decision. In all labour dispute cases, on the other 
hand, the Panel was empowered to make only recommendations, 
which then had to be presented by the public member, both ver- 
bally and in writing, to the War Labor Board for final decision. 
Here again the procedures were inevitably cumbersome, repetitive, 
complicated and time-consuming. 

Before leaving this question of administrative organisation, it 
may be of special interest to the readers of the Review to note that 
the National War Labor Board constituted one of the largest 
operations (outside the International Labour Organisation itself) 
ever carried on under the tripartite system of representation. 
With special reference to the War Shipping Panel, a summary 
appraisal leads inevitably to the conclusion that the system more 
than justified itself, with two outstanding assets offset by one 
definite disadvantage and one conditional limitation. 

The two all-important assets were found in the ease with which 
adequate information could be secured and in the willingness of 
both sides to comply with the Panel’s decisions, once they had 
been reached. The first was particularly important in an industry 
so highly specialised, so little standardised, so varied technologi- 
cally, so mixed up occupationally, and so spread out geographically. 
In many cases the only way to get the detailed, accurate informa- 
tion on which to base intelligent decisions was to talk to the 
employers and employees directly concerned. This was notably 
true in connection with harbour, river and lake operations, which 
represented a perfect maze of overlapping and widely differing 
activities ; but it applied also to certain aspects of offshore shipping. 
However, with the principals actually on hand in a responsible 
capacity and able to check each other’s statements, this whole 
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matter of acquiring adequate factual material was enormously 
simplified and expedited. 

The second asset, the very high percentage of ready compliance, 
followed naturally from the well-known democratic proposition 
that on the whole men are inclined to accept the results of decisions 
which they or their representatives have had a hand in making 
(a tendency which was unquestionably strengthened in this instance 
by the fact that the expenses were ultimately chargeable to the 
Government and by the general recognition of the imperative 
wartime need to maintain sailing schedules). In consequence, 
happily, there was not a single major strike or lockout in the 
industry between Pearl Harbour and the defeat of Japan. The 
very few minor stoppages usually arose out of misunderstandings 
and were practically always limited to single vessels for periods of 
less than 24 hours. 

The great disadvantage of the tripartite system, on the other 
hand, lay in the tedious, jerky and slow-moving administrative 
machinery outlined above. On this score there can be little doubt. 
The second and conditional limitation, however, must be accepted 
with serious reservations, since it may well have been due to the 
nature of the industry rather than to the composition of the Panel. 
The charge was sometimes made that the Panel was inclined to 
be loose rather than strict, and generous rather than conscientious, 
in its interpretation and application of the broad regulations of 
the Board with regard to wage stabilisation, and that it was not 
zealously “ holding the line ” against unstabilising wage payment 
increases in the shipping industry. Involved here were such 
allowable but carefully limited bases for wage increases as mal- 
adjustments, substandard conditions, intra-plant and inter-plant 
inequities, and rare and unusual situations. 

Without attempting to decide on the accuracy of these criti- 
cisms and the corollary question of whether the Panel was more 
or less successful than other agencies of the Board in administering 
the stabilisation programme, it must be pointed out that the 
shipping industry presented many peculiarities and unique diffi- 
culties. Criteria and standards of judgment worked out by the 
Board for the great mass of shoreside workers often had little or 
no meaning when applied to seagoing labour, and in other cases 
had to be subjected to various intellectual or statistical manipula- 
tions in order to secure a “ fit”. There was also an unusually 
strong sense of urgency and of emergency regarding the movements 
of ships, and a recognition of the fact that merchant seamen often 
suffered heavily from physical risks and hardships. In point of 
fact, merchant shipping frequently exhibited the characteristics 
of a military as well as of a civilian operation. 
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In view of these and other equally complicating factors, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to reach a reasoned conclusion regarding 
the comparative effectiveness of the Panel’s wage stabilisation 
policies. It was clear (and in fact was deliberately so planned) 
that some of the alternates who sat from time to time as panel 
members were directly interested in some of the cases which came 
before them ; but it was by no means equally clear that this aspect 
of the tripartite system was more responsible than the nature of 
the industry for whatever difficulties or inaccuracies may have 
arisen in connection with a narrow application of Board criteria to 
shipping. On balance, it would seem that whatever inadequacies 
there were stemmed from a realistic grappling with the peculiarities 
and complications of the industry rather than from the tripartite 
organisation of the Panel. 

From a substantive standpoint the variations and complexities 
of the industry haunted the Panel like spectres. Quite aside from 
the wide-ranging confusion prevailing on river, lake and harbour 
craft, it was found that even offshore operations involved a mass of 
troublesome ramifications and regulatory pitfalls. One of the most 
important problems arose in connection with the war risk bonus 
decisions of the Maritime War Emergency Board. Should war risk 
bonus payments be subject to the wage stabilisation jurisdiction 
of the War Labor Board, or should they be exempted? The 
question obviously raised matters of principle and humanitarianism 
as well as of legal interpretation, administrative burden and labour 
policy. The War Shipping Panel itself was divided on the issue, 
with one labour member on each side of the cleavage. Finally, 
after many months of correspondence and discussion, the War 
Labor Board decided unanimously, late in 1943, not to review the 
decisions of the Maritime War Emergency Board. 

Many other complications, however, could not be sloughed off, 
and remained to plague the members of the Panel. How should 
wages be calculated, for instance when they included basic monthly 
rates plus sharply varying amounts of overtime, penalty, stand-by, 
cargo and maintenance time paid for at hourly rates? Should 
subsistence and bunk space (“ free board and room ”) be included 
in wage calculations intended to determine whether or not certain 
ratings were still below the hourly minimum wage figures set by 
the Board ? And if so, what standards could be used for translating 
these items into hourly earnings ? How much allowance, if any, 
should be made for irregular work schedules, for unemployment or 
unpaid vacations between voyages, for hospitalisation, for convoy 
fatigue, for loss of personal effects ? How could the Board regu- 
lations regarding wage brackets, shift differentials, holidays, vaca- 
tions and other fringe issues be translated from the conditions 
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and terminology of shoreside work to the vastly different ones of 
seagoing labour ? 

These and many other perplexing problems appeared time after 
time in the 1,177 voluntary wage adjustment cases and the 174 
labour dispute cases which came before the Panel. Gradually, as 
the result of a painful process of trial and error and the uncertain 
piling up of tentative precedents, the members of the Panel worked 
their way through a series of decisions which finally began to seem 
defensible and reasonably acceptable, even if often lacking in the 
niceties of logic and consistency. They were still struggling with 
the stubborn though sometimes intriguing complexities of their 
industry, however, when the war closed and the War Shipping 
Panel, along with the remainder of the National War Labor Board, 
was abolished on 31 December 1945.4 


Port WELFARE AND THE UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 


Another of the imperative needs of wartime was better provi- 
sion for the seamen’s psychological and physical needs while ashore 
between voyages. Port welfare as an institutional activity had 
always been a neglected and undernourished stepchild of the 
shipping industry ; but its inadequacies, even though they might 
be accepted or condoned during peacetime, could no longer be 
tolerated when the demands for seagoing manpower were suddenly 
multiplied and greatly intensified. For the problem was not merely 
one of finding and training the additional seamen : it was also one 
of keeping all seafarers, both old and new, on the job and in a state 
of efficiency. Repair, maintenance and upkeep work was just as 
important for men as for ships. This basic truth, often overlooked 
under normal conditions, was driven home with inescapable force 
when both men and ships were subjected to the exceptional stresses 
and strains of wartime operations. In one instance it was a matter 
of drydocks, refitting, refuelling and reprovisioning ; in the other, 
of facilities for rest, relaxation, recreation and friendly counsel 
between voyages. 

During the immediate pre-war years, as we have seen, there 
was much concern with labour relations and the settlement of 
disputes on the waterfront. The Maritime Commission, the Mari- 
time Labor Board and other agencies, as well as Congress itself, 
were heavily involved in the consideration of a series of proposals 


1 By far the best discussion of the War Shipping Panel is to be found 
in The Termination Report of the National War Labor Board, op. cit. See 
in particular Vol. I, Part II, Chap. 17, for the text of the report dealing 
with the War Shipping Panel, and Vol. III, Appendix DD, pp. 204-365, 
for a mass of selected documentary case material dealing with Panel 
decisions. 
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and counter-proposals ; but practically nothing was said or done 
about the matter of port welfare. In so far as the question came 
up at all, it was assumed that this was a field for private philan- 
thropy, and that the local and independent seamen’s institutes 
which existed in most of the larger ports could and should look 
after this problem as best they might. The one legislative action 
which had any bearing on the subject was the inclusion of seamen 
in 1939 in the old-age pension provisions of the Social Security 
Act, but even this had obviously nothing to do with the welfare 
needs of active seamen ashore between voyages. 

During the early days of the war, therefore, the manpower 
problem presented two main aspects: first, how to find and to 
train seamen ; and second, how to maintain them in a state of 
physical and psychological well-being. The first became the special 
province of the Recruitment and Manning Organization, while the 
second was handed over largely to the United Seamen’s Service. 

Just as the War Shipping Administration had been set up by 
the Maritime Commission to take over the special function of 
operating ships, so the W.S.A. itself in turn created the Recruit- 
ment and Manning Organization and gave it primary responsibility 
for the manpower aspects of ship operation. Its chief functions 
were to recruit new seamen, to persuade former seafarers to go to 
sea again, to organise training schools for the various shipboard 
occupations, both licensed and unlicensed, and to see to it that, 
so far as was humanly possible, no merchant ship should ever be 
delayed or held in port for lack of an adequate crew. 

Inevitably connected with these functions of attracting and 
training manpower were the corollary ones of conserving and reha- 
bilitating it—of providing medical care and cure for sick or injured 
seamen, and housing, counsel and recreation for those who were 
ashore between voyages. Fortunately, responsibility for the 
medical treatment of seamen had long been in the hands of the 
Marine Hospitals, now operated by the United States Public 
Health Service ; and when the facilities of these hospitals were 
supplemented by a system of port medical offices, jointly con- 
trolled by the United Seamen’s Service and the Medical Division 
of the W.S.A., it was apparent that the medical services for seamen 
were reasonably adequate. 

But this was by no means true of the port welfare facilities for 
seamen who were neither ill nor injured. Such facilities were 
woefully lacking, and in early 1942 the situation became worse 
with each passing week. On one hand was the growing need for 
rest, relaxation and recreation after the tensions, hardships and 
dangers of wartime voyages and losses ; while on the other was the 
increasing difficulty of finding such things (never readily available 
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to merchant seamen) in port cities overfilled with the wartime 
crowd of transients and new arrivals. The seamen’s institutes, 
where they existed, strove valiantly to cope with the sharply 
increased demands being made upon them; but their meagre 
resources were wholly unequal to the task, both quantitatively 
and qualitatively. 

Under these circumstances it became more and more clear that 
the situation could be met only by setting up another emergency 
agency. But this time the Recruitment and Manning Organiza- 
tion, instead of creating another government bureau wholly under 
its own control, chose to sponsor an independent organisation 
which was to be privately administered and financed but to have 
government support and guidance whenever needed. It was 
hoped in this way to combine the advantages of private initiative 
and flexibility with those of governmental authority and preroga- 
tives, and at the same time to avoid the dangers of institutional 
impersonality and regimentation in a type of operation which 
demanded a warm and personal approach. The resulting organisa- 
tion, which got under way in September 1942, was known as the 
United Seamen’s Service (U.S.S.). 

The new agency lost no time in coming to grips with the prob- 
lems that had been marked out for it. Top priority was given to 
the task of helping men to prepare themselves to go back to sea in 
good health and in good spirits. Residential hotels and non- 
residential clubs were set up in dozens of ports, both at home and 
abroad, and were manned by a combination of full-time paid 
workers and part-time volunteers. The hotels provided rooms 
and meals on a non-profit basis, while the clubs offered entertain- 
ment and recreational facilities without charge or at nominal rates. 
Professionally trained social workers were brought in, and these 
developed a new type of seamen’s case work known as “ personal 
service ”, which proved to be strikingly useful in aiding seamen to 
deal with their occupation-linked personal and family emergencies. 
Special attention was given to a system of rest centres for seamen 
who needed a short period of complete quiet in order to recover 
from a case of “ convoy fatigue ”, or from the effects of an accident 
or an operation. Overseas operations were also expanded and 
carried into most ports in which American seamen congregated in 
significant numbers. 

Administratively, the U.S.S. developed a combination of 
centralised national authority on basic policies and a large degree 
of local autonomy in the application of these policies to varying 
local conditions. The National Executive Committee contained 
representatives of practically all interested groups, including 
several government bureaux, seamen’s unions, shipowners, ship- 
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builders, and social work or welfare agencies ; and the port area 
committees usually had a similar composition. 

Financial support during the war period came dominantly 
from the National War Fund—the clearing-house and fund-raiser 
for all wartime welfare agencies—though for a time the U.S.S. 
attempted, not without success, to raise its own funds. Budgets 
averaged several million dollars per annum, with contributions 
employed to close the substantial gap between operating income 
and gross expenditures (although seamen insisted upon paying 
for such items as rooms and meals, it was never supposed or 
intended, particularly during the war, that such an agency could 
or should be self-supporting). 

In summary, it must be concluded that the U.S.S. played an 
important and successful role in the wartime conduct of maritime 
affairs. Inevitably, it fell short of some of its objectives, notably 
the consistently equal treatment of minority groups and the estab- 
lishment of friendly and co-operative relationships with certain 
groups of clients and of supplementary agencies ; but these short- 
comings were far more than offset by an impressive list of successes. 

It emphasised the importance of professional training, com- 
petent administration and representative government in a field 
in which new patterns of thought and new types of activity were 
sorely needed. It regarded its task as constituting a realistic, 
basically economic approach to a specialised aspect of labour 
problems, and sought the advice and ideas of seamen themselves 
in attempting to formulate policies for meeting their needs in 
port. It utilised the workings of democracy by galvanising 
volunteer, community, and paid professional groups into co-operat- 
ive action for emergency ends. It indicated that public and private 
agencies may, upon occasion, adjust their purposes and activities 
in such a way as to supplement and complement each other, 
with much profit to both and serious loss to neither; and it 
represented a promising experiment in a new type of specialised 
industrial welfare work.! 


II. Post-war Problems and Developments 


NEED FOR WAGE INCREASES 


The first major post-war problem to confront the American 
seaman was the loss of his war risk bonus. In its several forms 
(voyage, port and attack) this bonus had on the average made up 


1 For a more extended discussion of the United Seamen’s Service and 
its background, as well as of the whole field of seamen’s occupational 
characteristics and welfare in port, see E. P. HoHMAN: Seamen Ashore 
(Yale University Press, 1952). 
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nearly 50 per cent. of his total wartime earnings, and consequently 
he was both appalled at the prospect of its disappearance and 
determined to find some substitute for it if possible. 

Developments came early and rapidly. In June 1945, after 
the close of hostilities in Europe, the Maritime War Emergency 
Board announced that the Atlantic voyage bonus was being 
reduced to 331/,; per cent. of base wages; and in August, after 
the defeat of Japan, it served notice of the projected abolition 
of the voyage bonus on 1 October 1945. 

A new issue concerning compensatory wage increases was imme- 
diately injected into a series of labour dispute cases, involving 
several unions and a substantial number of operators, which 
came before the War Shipping Panel. The unions asked for 
substantially higher base wages not merely to offset the reductions 
in bonus but also to eliminate disparities in hourly rates, to close the 
gap in wages between seagoing and comparable shoreside occupa- 
tions, and to ensure the adequate manning of the merchant marine. 
As expected, the shipping operators replied that the bonus had 
nothing to do with wages but was purely a reward for unusual 
risks, which had now disappeared ; that existing wages were not 
substandard, if subsistence and other items were taken into 
account, as they should be ; that any accurate comparison between 
offshore and shore-based occupations was impossible, but that 
the kind of rough estimate which could be made showed that 
seamen were not necessarily at a disadvantage, everything con- 
sidered ; that any wage increase would weaken the competitive 
position of the merchant marine, both with regard to foreign-flag 
vessels and to other forms of domestic transportation ; and that 
the national wage policy would not permit an increase in any case. 

In reaching its decision, the War Shipping Panel chose to avoid 
a detailed discussion of these specific issues. Instead, it fastened 
its attention primarily upon the basic requirement of ensuring an 
adequate supply of seamen to meet the needs of the coming 
period of reconversion, with special reference to the public demand 
for the earliest possible return of troops from their overseas assign- 
ments. For this purpose it found an ideal instrument in Executive 
Order No. 9599, dated 18 August 1945, which authorised the War 
Labor Board “to approve, without regard to the limitations 
contained in any order or directives, such increases as may be 
necessary to correct maladjustments or inequities which would 
interfere with the effective transition to a peacetime economy ”. 
Obviously a sudden reduction in the total take-home pay of sea- 
men by approximately one-half might very well “ interfere with 
the effective transition to a peacetime economy ” by driving men 
out of the industry at a time when they were still badly needed. 
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Consequently a Panel majority felt amply justified in ordering 
an increase of $45 in the basic monthly wage rates of all 
unlicensed personnel, to be put into effect from the date of the 
abolition of the voyage bonus. Somewhat later the same uniform 
increase was extended to the licensed officers and the radio 
operators, in spite of their claims for higher graduated figures 
and their contention that this award unfairly narrowed the dif- 
ferentials between licensed and unlicensed ratings and produced 
further inequitable relationships among the licensed officers them- 
selves. The Panel held, however, that the single flat increase 
took adequate account of all the equitable rights in the case ; 
and this judgment would seem to have been justified by the fact 
that throughout the reconversion period there was an adequate 
supply of seamen to man the shrinking number of vessels. 


DEVOLUTION OF THE UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 


Another post-war loss, less vital but by no means unimportant, 
was the rapid decline of the shoreside services provided by the 
United Seamen’s Service. The Recruitment and Manning Organi- 
zation, the creator and chief sponsor of the U.S.S., was liquidated 
at an early date; the Medical Division of the War Shipping 
Administration closed down the port medical offices ; the United 
States Public Health Service prepared to withdraw its medical 
staff members from the rest centres ; and the National War Fund 
began to wind up its affairs and to give up its task of acting as 
collector and financial provider for its dependent agencies. 

In the face of these numerous losses, both financial and of 
personnel, the U.S.S. had to decide whether to go out of business, 
like other wartime agencies, now that the war was over, or whether 
to attempt to continue in peacetime and to become a permanent 
institution. Some 30,000 seamen were polled and voted over- 
whelmingly in favour of continuance ; and many other indications, 
sume of them of long standing, pointed in the same direction. 
The outstanding one, of course, was the growing need of the sea- 
men themselves for more and better shoreside services, built 
around the concept of a clubhouse operated by a competent staff 
rather than that of an institute under philanthropic or religious 
auspices. Consequently the decision was made to continue if this 
was financially possible. 

Finance proved, however, to be an obstacle of the first 
magnitude. No port welfare agency for seamen had ever been 





1 The circumstances surrounding this strategic decision regarding war 
bonuses and base wages are described in greater detail in The Termination 
Report of the National War Labor Board, op. cit., Vol. I, Part II, Chap. 17. 
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self-supporting except for short periods under special conditions, 
and the U.S.S. was no exception. It greatly increased the net 
income derived from its own efforts, partly by heroic administrative 
economies, partly by higher prices and charges, and partly by 
introducing such new sources of revenue as gift shops and liquor 
bars. But there still remained a substantial operating deficit 
to be made up by contributions and, after drawing for a time 
upon certain reserve funds and the final budgetary allotment from 
the National War Fund, the U.S.S. had to find other contributions 
or cease operations. 

The results of the appeal, however, were disappointing. Ship- 
owners failed to respond generously to the argument that U.S.S. 
services represented a distinct business asset, well worth paying 
for, in terms of crew health and morale, as well as such concrete 
savings as fewer delayed sailings, smaller outlays for accidents 
and transgressions, and a more steady and dependable working 
force. Shipbuilders and many private donors lost interest in seamen 
now that the war was over ; and seamen’s unions, in spite of various 
plans and promises, never quite managed to take enough time 
or money from their other interests to furnish the consistent, 
organised support that was needed. Many individual seamen 
were prepared to help generously, according to their resources, 
but they could not carry the burden without organised assistance. 
By common consent it was agreed that it was politically impossible, 
if not economically undesirable, to secure government support. 

In the end, therefore, it became necessary to curtail operations 
more and more drastically throughout 1946 and 1947, and finally 
to close down all domestic facilities completely as of 31 December 
1947. Overseas operations, however, were continued, though on 
a decreasing scale which brought them down to only four remain- 
ing ports in the autumn of 1949—Yokohama, Bremerhaven, 
Caripito and Amuay Bay. From this low point they expanded 
again as the result of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea and have 
now become established, with reasonable assurance of short-run 
stability, in some eight or ten ports in Asia, Europe and South 
America. 

The complete cessation of all U.S.S. activities in domestic 
ports, however, has left a serious gap in American port welfare 
facilities, which are consequently lagging well behind recent 
developments in Great Britain, Norway and Sweden ; and for the 
moment, at least, there seems to be no prospect of filling in this 


gap." 
1 For a more detailed analysis of the factors associated with the post- 


war devolution of American port welfare work, see Seamen Ashore, op. cit., 
especially Chapters 8 and 15. 
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An occurrence which served for a time to revive or to prolong 
the wartime interest in seamen’s welfare was the Maritime Session 
of the International Labour Conference, held in Seattle in the 
summer of 1946. This event aroused considerable interest in 
labour and in shipping circles ; but it was an interest which departed 
for the most part with the delegates, in so far as seaman’s shore- 
side services were concerned. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT AND UNION HrIrRING-HALLS 


The union hiring-hall had become, in recent years, perhaps 
the American seaman’s most cherished achievement and possession. 
He was passionate in defence of the system, and the slightest 
hint of its possible abolition led to talk of a strike “ to the death ”. 
The reasons why he laid such store by it cannot, however, be 
understood without some knowledge of the conditions which 
preceded the hiring-hall system, both in the recent and in the 
distant past. 

The hiring practices of the sailing-ship era were characterised 
by a commercialised ring of exploitation which included the 
shipping-master, the boarding-house keeper, the grogshop pro- 
prietor, the runner, and the prostitute. At best the shipping- 
master “hired ” his crews by exacting advance notes and allot- 
ments for two or three months’ pay in order to meet his fees and 
the charges of the other members of the ring ; at worst he simply 
shanghaied men for outward-bound vessels in exchange for 
“blood money ” from the captain. It is true that these practices, 
like the sailing-ships in which they took place, are long gone ; 
but even so it is little more than a half century since they dis- 
appeared, and the memory of them still exerts some influence 
on waterfront affairs. 

Much more recent, and very much alive in the minds and 
memories of many present-day seamen, were the chaotic hiring 
methods of the twenties and early thirties. Sometimes the men 
had to use hiring bureaux which were known to be, or believed 
to be, anti-union and correspondingly discriminatory ; sometimes 
they had to “ shape up ” or line up according to various systems at 
whatever pier or office they hoped might offer the best chance 
of a job; and sometimes they had to go on board the vessels, 
to be hired directly by the mate or captain. These methods fre- 
quently involved petty bribery, with offerings ranging from a 
handful of cigars to varying amounts in cash. Always there were 
uncertainty, confusion, fear and pure luck, and in many cases 
there was also favouritism or discrimination. 

By contrast, the hiring-hall system is based upon a strict 
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rotation of job opportunities in each rating or for each type of 
job, with carefully defined conditions of eligibility. Employers 
under contract with the union agree to hire all crew members 
through the union hiring-hall, usually with the stipulation that they 
are free to hire elsewhere if the union has not been able to provide a 
satisfactory person by the beginning of a specified period before 
sailing time. Detailed regulations have been worked out to cover 
numerous aspects of the system ; but the dominating feature, to 
which everything else is subservient, is the offering of job oppor- 
tunities in strict rotation, so that each man knows surely and 
clearly that his chance for a job will come when his name appears 
at the top of his list, and neither sooner nor later. In view of 
conditions only 15 or 20 years ago, many American seamen still 
feel that this is the greatest thing their unions have done for them. 

With this background in mind, it is easy to understand why 
the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 created consternation 
in the ranks of maritime labour. For that Act threatened to out- 
law the hiring-hall under one or both of two major provisions. 
First was the flat prohibition of the closed shop ; and second was 
the clause which made it “an unfair labour practice for an employer 
by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employment to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labour organisation”. There was a qualifi- 
cation to the effect that such encouragement of union membership 
by discriminating against non-union workers was permissible if 
the employer had signed a union-shop agreement which had been 
authorised by a majority vote of the employees concerned. For all 
practical purposes, however, this qualification was useless to 
seamen’s groups, as the system of the union shop, with its 
requirement of a separate election for each agreement and its 30 
days of grace in which to decide whether to join the union, was 
virtually unworkable under the single-voyage, articles-of-agreement 
hiring practices which dominated the shipping industry. 

There is no conclusive evidence to indicate that Congress, in 
passing the Taft-Hartley Act, meant to single out the shipping 
industry or the hiring-hall for special consideration. On the con- 
trary, there is reason to believe that the peculiarities of maritime 
labour were overlooked or underestimated, and that the storm of 
protest which arose in connection with the hiring-hall was largely 
unexpected. In point of fact, many persons outside the ranks of 
maritime labour joined with the unions in requesting that Congress 
rectify an alleged mistake by amending the Act in order to exempt 
hiring-halls from its provisions. This proposal progressed so far 
as to receive favourable consideration from a congressional com- 
mittee, but no further action was taken. 
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There still remained, then, the matter of securing an authori- 
tative decision as to whether the hiring-hall system was actually 
a violation of the clauses of the Act relating to the closed shop 
and discriminatory hiring by employers. For a time the issue 
remained undecided, but at length a case involving one of the 
Great Lakes contracts of the National Maritime Union came before 
a Trial Examiner of the National Labor Relations Board. 

The Examiner held that there were two violations of the Act. 
First, the use of the hiring-hall system, as then operating, forced 
the employer to discriminate against non-unionists and thus to 
encourage membership in a labour organisation ; and second, the 
adamant position of the Union, in refusing even to consider and 
to discuss employer proposals for changing the hiring system, 
constituted “ refusal to bargain ”, another unfair labour practice 
forbidden by the Act. The National Labor Relations Board 
accepted the ruling of its Examiner; the appropriate Federal 
Court upheld the Board; and the Supreme Court refused to 
review the decision of the lower court. Consequently the case 
against the hiring-hall seemed to be final and conclusive, at 
least until such time as Congress might see fit to change its own 
enactment. 

In this emergency the unions fell back upon a formula which 
was first worked out on the Pacific Coast, and which was based 
upon the realisation that the illegality of the hiring-hall lay not in 
its hiring procedures, as such, but in the discrimination held to be 
inherent in the preference for union members over non-members. 
Consequently the hiring-hall provisions in the union contract were 
modified in one essential respect, namely, preference in hiring was 
no longer given to union members but rather to persons who had 
formerly sailed on the vessels of the shipowners who were members 
of the employers’ association which had negotiated the agreement. 
This in effect served to shift the preferential status from union 
membership to seniority, stated in terms suitable to seagoing 
labour, and in so doing met the needs of both parties as well as 
the requirements of law. 

The net effect, as regards changes in the personnel hired, was 
negligible ; since the great majority of seamen had been unionised 
for some years, and since the companies using the hiring-halls had 
been operating under union contracts for some time, it followed 
that any given man who could meet the seniority test was also 
likely to meet the union membership test. The reverse was not 
necessarily true, because of new union members and other factors, 
and there were, of course, certain gaps and loopholes ; but by and 
large the new provision left the personnel hired, as well as the 
hiring-hall procedures, basically unchanged. 
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UNION RIVALRIES AND IDEOLOGICAL WARFARE 


With the ending of the compulsory controls and voluntary 
restraints of wartime came a period of much pulling and hauling 
between and within the maritime trade unions. Organisational 
rivalries were keen, and not infrequently aggressive and hard- 
hitting. This was particularly true of the National Maritime 
Union and its smaller but lusty rival, the Seafarers’ International 
Union. Both were engaged in vigorous organising campaigns, 
with special reference to the tanker fleet and industrial carriers, 
and both were articulate in criticism as well as energetic in action. 
The S.I.U. belaboured its rival with charges of pro-Communist 
policy and activity, and pointed with pride to its own emphatic 
anti-Communist philosophy. It grew fairly rapidly in membership 
and in influence, and displayed both imagination and insight in 
developing new union activities and services for its members. The 
N.M.U. maintained its control over both the bulk and the cream 
of East Coast shipping, however, and its members outnumbered 
those of the S.I.U. by at least two to one. Both unions, where 
they had contracts, covered the unlicensed personnel in all three 
departments of shipboard life. 

On the Pacific Coast, on the other hand, there was one union 
for the deck department, one for the engine-room, and one for the 
stewards’ department. On the whole, each respected the jurisdic- 
tional lines of the others, though the Sailors’ Union was accused 
of certain “ raiding ” activities, especially in connection with tanker 
operations. 

Among licensed officers the Masters, Mates and Pilots Union 
(A. F. of L.) remained supreme in the deck department ; but the 
strongly established Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 
(C.1.0) was being challenged by the newly chartered Brotherhood 
of Marine Engineers (A. F. of L.). The radio operators achieved a 
long-standing ambition when they were made licensed officers by 
Federal legislation which became effective on 1 April 1949, but they 
remained divided into two rival unions. 

In the face of these competing and divisive forces there were 
certain offsetting attempts to achieve amalgamation or unity. The 
C.I.0. Maritime Committee represented the interests of all C.I.O. 
maritime unions in Washington, and the A. F. of L. set up a Mari- 
time Trades Department to serve the interests of its own unions. 
In March 1947 a special conference of A. F. of L., C.1.0. and inde- 
pendent maritime unions was called in Washington to consider 
questions of common interest, and succeeded in adopting a series 
of resolutions which presented a united front. Among others was 
one which protested against the registration of American-owned 
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vessels in Panama, and another which requested that the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection be returned from the Coast Guard to some 
civilian agency of the Government. 

Unity in deeds rather than words was, however, far more 
difficult to achieve. In the summer of 1946 a group of unions, 
affiliated for the most part with the C.I.O. and including long- 
shoremen as well as seamen, organised the Committee of Maritime 
Unity. Its announced purpose was to develop co-ordination of 
policy and unity of action in important matters of common concern, 
such as strikes, legislative proposals and government regulations. 
The plan of organisation involved significant surrenders of 
sovereignty by the member unions to a central policy-making 
body, which had substantial powers. 

For a time things went well, and the Committee played a major 
role in several developments; but as early as December 1946, 
Joseph Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, resigned 
as co-chairman of the Committee on the ground that his organisa- 
tion was furnishing a large proportion of the funds but had only 
a small proportion of the voting power. Specifically, he charged 
that his union, because of its size and correspondingly large con- 
tributions, was being forced to underwrite policies of which it 
disapproved because its representatives were being systematically 
outvoted. It was the old problem of taxation versus representa- 
tion, with the customary reactions on the part of those who felt 
that they were being overtaxed and under-represented. For the 
time being Curran’s own Council within the N.M.U. refused to 
sanction his resignation and so gave the C.M.U. a further lease of 
life ; but its days were numbered and it soon ceased to be important. 

In point of fact this episode involved much more than a matter 
of taxation versus representation; it was one of the opening shots 
in a campaign of ideological warfare which grew to a white heat 
within the next several years. This struggle between alleged pro- 
Communists and avowed anti-Communists spread over a wide 
front, both within and without the ranks of maritime labour. It 
led to the expulsion of a list of unions from the C.I.O. as part of a 
“house-cleaning campaign” and resulted in a great deal of fratri- 
cidal warfare both within and between certain unions. 

Nowhere did the battle rage more fiercely or spectacularly, 
however, than inside the National Maritime Union. Both officials 
and members were split into violently contesting factions, with 
Curran leading the anti-Communist wing and several national 
officials furnishing leadership for the opposition. For many 
months the pages of the Pilot, the union’s official journal, were 
filled with charges and counter-charges, alleged exposures of plots 
and counter-plots, and reports of chicanery and devious dealings 
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—each side being allowed equal space with scrupulous care. In 
the course of many meetings parliamentary practices were 
stretched to the breaking point, and various officials were subjected 
to union trials for abusing their prerogatives or neglecting their 
duties. In a strategic vote at a national convention, the Curran 
party won by the narrowest of margins; but when the results of a 
mail ballot of the entire membership were tabulated in the summer 
of 1948 (by an outside agency, the Honest Ballot Association) 
it was found that all the officers on the anti-Communist list had been 
elected without a single exception. 

This brought in a new régime which proceeded to “clean 
house ” and to return to the policies and practices of an ordinary, 
job-conscious trade union. The process of reorientation was 
violently interrupted on 14 November 1949, when certain members 
of the former opposition party captured the union headquarters 
offices in New York and held them by force for some days. On 
Thanksgiving Day, however, they were finally routed out; and 
since then the union has been comparatively free from ideological 
warfare, with correspondingly greater opportunity to concentrate 
upon the task of representing the interests of its members as such. 


THE EVOLUTION OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Despite the internal friction, the National Maritime Union 
was able to join with other maritime labour groups in a pro- 
gramme of expanding post-war collective bargaining, which was 
unremitting and at times spectacular. Progress was made in 
many directions, but primary emphasis was placed upon such 
factors as widening the scope of collective bargaining by increasing 
the number of companies under contract; raising base wages and 
various special types of compensation; decreasing hours of work, 
both at sea and in port; arranging for vacation time or payments 
in lieu thereof; working out a system of welfare fund benefits; 
and extending the services which the unions themselves could 
offer their members. 

Vigorous organising campaigns were carried out, usually by 
concentrating upon a few companies at a time. The Pacific 
Coast had been heavily organised for some time, and practically 
all operators there presented a consolidated bargaining front 
through the Pacific Maritime Association. On the East Coast 
the American Merchant Marine Institute, representing the bulk 
of the big passenger lines and the dry-cargo carriers in their 
negotiations with the National Maritime Union, also occupied an 
outstanding position. Colliers, too, dealt largely with the N.M.U. 
But outside of these groups there remained the large and important 
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tanker fleet, still partly non-union or company-union in its labour 
relations, and a miscellaneous assortment of smaller companies 
and industrial carriers, especially along the Gulf Coast and the 
southern part of the Atlantic Coast. These two sets of operators 
became the prime targets in a series of organising drives that were 
directed first against one company and then another, and succeeded 
in increasing substantially the total number of shipowners under 
contract with the unions. The S.I.U. was especially successful in 
this field, even to the point of securing an agreement with one 
large oil company which had resisted its advances for four years. 

The most impressive improvements, however, were made in 
relation to wage rates and earnings. The increases, in fact, 
seemed spectacular until converted into terms of purchasing 
power. A sharply rising cost of living absorbed a substantial 
proportion of the additional dollars, even though the combination 
of inflationary pressures and a heavy demand for labour exerted 
an upward pull on wage rates all along the line. 

But these were factors that applied to all types of workers. 
In the case of seamen there were also other items which were 
peculiar to the shipping industry: the slash in war risk bonuses 
which practically halved the average take-home pay; the fact 
that their vessels were either heavily subsidised out of public 
funds or were operated for government account; the special 
demands for American bottoms resulting from the operations of 
the Point Four programme, Marshall Plan aid, European rearma- 
ment and relief, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation; 
and the vital needs of the Korean campaign. When added to the 
activities of unions which were alert to seize their opportunities 
in connection with wages as well as other aspects of collective 
bargaining, the net result of these and other factors was to turn 
the post-war years into a period of the most. successful negotia- 
tions and the most substantial economic progress that the American 
seaman had ever enjoyed. 

Taking the key rating of able seaman, as usual, as the sample 
or symbol of the complicated structure of shipboard wage rates, it 
appears that during the latter part of the war his base wage 
remained in the vicinity of $100 per month. This figure was 
roughly doubled, however, by the several forms of war bonus, plus 
overtime and penalty payments and certain other kinds of special 
compensation. When the end of the war and the consequent cuts 
in the war bonus threatened to play havoc with his take-home pay, 
the War Shipping Panel stepped in and awarded an increase of 
$45 per month in the base wage. From the resulting figure of 
$145 there has been a steady rise, usually on the basis of one or 
two jumps per year, down to the present time. 
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There were three main bargaining groups concerned with the 
wages of able seamen—the S.U.P. on the Pacific, and the S.I.U. 
and the N.M.U. on the Atlantic and Gulf. Some agreements 
expired in June and some in September, and several times wage 
reopening clauses were invoked in order to renew wage negotia- 
tions twice each year. Several times, too, disputes or stalemates 
were carried to arbitration, whereas upon other occasions they 
were broken or interrupted by strikes. Usually the wage rates 
ultimately arrived at, whether by arbitration or by strike action, 
were made retroactive to the appropriate expiration date ; and this 
general combination or sequence of activities also applied, with 
some modifications, to other bargaining groups representing 
licensed officers, as well as engine-room and stewards’ department 
unlicensed personnel on the Pacific Coast. 

Such processes for the determination of wage rates, as well as 
other clauses of the trade union agreements, would seem to be 
complicated and confusing ; but in fact the wages for any given 
rating, though changing at different dates and in different amounts 
for different unions, showed surprisingly little long-run variation 
between the three coasts, and the gaps that did develop, in timing 
or in amount, were usually narrowed or closed up without undue 
delay. This situation followed naturally from the intensive com- 
petition between several different groups of bargaining represen- 
tatives, the basic similarities of conditions, the growing concentra- 
tion of negotiating functions on both sides, and the standardising 
influences of uniform legislative enactments, Federal regulations 
and government operations. 

Returning again, then, to the able seaman as being illustrative 
of the other ratings on shipboard, and disregarding the minor 
variations in timing and amount just mentioned, we find that his 
base wage of $145 per month in early 1946 was raised first to 
$162.50 and then to $172.50 during the same year ; to $182.85 and 
later to $191.99 in 1947; and to $210.01 and then to $222.51 in 
1948. In 1949 there was only a minor increase, consisting largely 
of a clothing allowance of $7.50 per month, but accompanied by 
an increased emphasis upon “ fringe benefits” such as vacation 
pay and welfare fund benefits. In 1950 the upward march was 
resumed with a 6.3 per cent. increase which brought the monthly 
base wage to $248.41 (authorised by the Wage Stabilization Board). 
In 1951 it went to $262.89 after a 6.2 per cent. increase, also sanc- 
tioned by the W.S.B.; and in 1952 still other raises were being 
negotiated, though this time there was greater opposition from 
the employers, a long strike on the Pacific Coast, and greater doubt 
regarding the prospects of authorisation by the W.S.B. If finally 
sanctioned by that body the latest S.U.P. contracts for the West 
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Coast would give certain groups of watch-standing able seamen a 
base wage of approximately $302 per month. 

In addition to base wages there were such special forms of 
compensation as overtime, penalty time, cargo-working time, 
maintenance rates and stand-by rates. The figures for such acti- 
vities varied considerably, but were always well above $1 per 
hour. In one agreement, for instance, overtime rates were listed 
at $1.29 per hour for those ratings receiving less than $277.30 per 
month in base wages, and $1.63 per hour for those receiving more 
than that. In another case, for the first time in recent history, the 
widespread maritime practice of paying overtime in terms of abso- 
lute figures was replaced by the shoreside custom of using per- 
centages or fractions, usually time-and-one-half. This occurred 
when the S.U.P. signed a contract calling for the payment of 
overtime at the rate of time-and-one-half of the monthly base wage 
broken down to hourly rates. 

Over and above the factor of ordinary overtime, consisting of 
working more than the normal number of hours per day or per 
week, there has also been a steady expansion in the amount of 
penalty overtime, or work performed within regular hours but 
under special conditions. Such penalty overtime now usually 
includes certain work performed on Sundays, holidays or Satur- 
days at sea, as well as various other contingencies both at sea and 
in port. It is to be distinguished, too, from penalty payments 
proper, which are made for work performed in connection with 
dangerous, dirty or obnoxious cargo, cleaning tanks, emptying 
garbage, and similar tasks. The gradual increase in the number 
of daymen, as distinct from watch-standers, is still another factor 
which has enhanced the importance of overtime. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the war bonus system 
has again assumed significance. Actually it never disappeared 
completely, for the Maritime War Emergency Board, by an ironic 
coincidence, was not finaliy dissolved until October 1950. Since that 
time the system of special war payments been kept alive, first by a 
series of temporary extensions and later by incorporating them in 
trade union agreements. They now include two kinds of bonus, 
one of $2.50 per day and the other of 100 per cent. of base pay, for 
certain prescribed areas in Chinese waters ; $10,000 in war risk 
insurance ; and a lost-clothing allowance of $300. 

Another development of outstanding importance has been the 
recent but quickly spreading introduction of the 40-hour week at 
sea. Usually the drop from 48 hours to 40 hours was cushioned 
by a temporary halt at the 44-hour level. Thus one set of contracts 
called for the 44-hour week on 15 July 1951 and for the 40-hour 
week six months later. This provision for the 40-hour week at sea, 
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which applies to an increasing proportion of licensed officers as 
well as of unlicensed personnel, marks the culmination of a steady 
post-war expansion of the 40-hour week into one work category 
after another, first in port and then at sea. In view of the countless 
irregularities of working conditions in the shipping industry, this 
process was inevitably an uneven one ; but it is now well advanced. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, too, that the shorter basic 
work-week has resulted in a significant increase in the amount of 
overtime payments, sometimes on a guaranteed basis. One con- 
tract, for instance, contains a stipulation that daymen shall put 
in four hours of guaranteed overtime work on Saturdays at sea. 

Vacation pay has also been increased in amount, as well as 
extended in coverage and centralised in administration ; and the 
problems of eligibility, which often made it impossible for seamen 
to qualify for a paid vacation because the system of single- 
voyage hiring meant that they seldom worked for a given employer 
as long as one year, have been substantially overcome. These 
results have been obtained by provisions which call for the pooling 
of all vacation money due from all employers who have signed 
agreements with a given union. Payments are then made out of 
this central fund to individual seamen on the basis of two weeks’ 
paid vacation for one year’s service with any one or more of the 
employers who are contributing to the pool. The amount due for 
a full two weeks’ paid vacation was recently raised from $115 
to $140 under the terms of one major agreement ; and agree- 
ments often provide for partial payment where a man cannot 
qualify for the whole sum, in proportion to the number of days 
worked during the preceding year. Another contract provides 
that a seaman who is fortunate enough to have a full year of 
continuous service with the same employer shall be eligible for a 
paid vacation of three weeks. 

These are the vacation arrangements which have been worked 
out for the unlicensed personnel. Those applying to licensed 
officers are subject to many variations, but are also on the average 
more generous. Tanker crews also fare better, in many instances, 
as a reward for their abnormally short time in port between voyages. 

In the autumn of 1949 another significant movement got under 
way with the initiation of steps to organise a series of union welfare 
plans. Within a short time each of the major union groups was 
negotiating the details of such a project with its employers, some- 
times with and sometimes without the assistance of insurance 
companies or actuarial experts. The negotiations were completed 
and the plans set up, for the most part, during 1950, with the 
payment of benefits beginning in 1950 or 1951. With one excep- 
tion, under which the members of the Marine Cooks and,Stewards 
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Union add 1 per cent. of their own wages to the employer payments, 
each of the plans is financed solely by employer contributions, 
which began at 25 cents per employee per day and were later raised to 
50 cents, with one contract now calling for 60 cents. Administration, 
together with policy formulation, is usually entrusted to a board 
of trustees divided equally between employer and union represen- 
tatives. Sometimes there is an impartial administrator as well 
and, in one instance at least, each beneficiary receives a formal 
insurance policy as evidence of his claims under the plan. 

For the most part, benefits began on a modest scale and were 
limited largely to death and disability benefits and hospitalisation 
allowances ; but after a brief experimental period, followed by 
the doubling of the employer contributions, payments were both 
increased and extended. Specific figures and detailed provisions 
vary naturally from one plan to another ; typical current benefits 
include a $2,500 death benefit and a $15 per week hospital 
allowance, limited to 13 weeks for each period of incapacity. 
There are also separate disability allowances ; and one plan offers 
a $200 maternity benefit, as well as a special $25 Christmas 
bonus for any member unfortunate enough to be in a hospital on 
Christmas Day. Further, there is serious discussion of the possi- 
bility of setting up rest houses for sick or disabled seamen and of 
operating hotels for union members in ports. One plan calls for 
four annual scholarships of $1,500 each to provide a full four- 
year college education for selected members of the union or their 
children. 

In addition to these employer-financed welfare plan benefits, 
individual unions have also expanded the services which they 
themselves offer to their own members. Most energetic in this 
respect within the immediate past (but illustrating a trend in 
other maritime unions as well) is the S.I.U. on the Atlantic Coast. 
This group recently opened in Brooklyn a new headquarters 
building containing offices, an electric bulletin board for posting 
available jobs, a bar, a cafeteria, a library and recreation rooms, 
with a thrice-weekly night club entertainment. The facilities 
of the building are also used by the union-sponsored Seafarers’ 
Training School, which plans to provide special training courses 
for union members in the deck, engine and catering departments. 
The stewards’ classes are to function in connection with the 
cafeteria, together with its galley, butcher-shop and bakery ; the 
engine department classes are to have access to certain engine- 
room facilities on vessels under S.I.U. contract, while they are 
in port ; and the deck department instruction is to assist men in 
qualifying for their certificates as able seamen or other deck 
ratings. Not to be overlooked, finally, is the $25 Defense 
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Savings Bond which the union itself adds to each $200 maternity 
benefit paid out of the welfare fund. 

Thus, as regards both collective bargaining and their own 
internal organisation and activity, it appears that the unions of 
unlicensed personnel have made remarkable strides forward since 
the close of the war. The traditional lead held for so long by the 
Pacific Coast has been narrowed or overcome for the most part, 
though in deck department matters the S.U.P. still sets the pace, 
upon occasion, by initiating a new development or by obtaining 
a new differential. 

Licensed officers, too, have had their full share of progress, 
if frequently at different rates and in different respects. Though 
less likely to strike than the unlicensed ratings, they have been 
capable of displaying stubborn insistence upon their demands. 
The last contract of the masters, mates and pilots, for instance, 
was signed only after a long dispute which necessitated four 
temporary extensions of the old agreement, each one narrowly 
averting a strike. The main terms finally arrived at included 
a revision of the seniority rules and the selection of night relief 
mates in home ports in equal numbers by the companies and the 
union ; a pension and welfare plan, with the detailed provisions 
to be worked out within 90 days ; an increased clothing allowance ; 
and $10,000 flight insurance for those occasions on which an officer 
has to fly to or from his ship. The preceding agreement had brought 
the members of the same union a wage increase of 6.2 per cent. 
of base pay, a basic 40-hour week in port and at sea, extended 
vacation allowances, and free transportation to the port of 
engagement. 

Engineer and radio officers’ unions have agreements whose 
major terms are roughly analogous to those just outlined, though 
they differ, of course, in many details. The Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association, for example, recently signed agreements 
calling for overtime rates of $2.95 per hour for full overtime and 
$1.97 per hour for penalty overtime. All officers’ organisations, 
too, have looser controls over hiring practices than do the unlicensed 
unions ; at least they have only qualified hiring-hall arrangements, 
without strict rotation and with preferential hiring provisions 
which allow the employer relatively wide discretion. 


Poticy MATTERS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Aside from the narrower and more obvious aspects of collective 
bargaining and trade union organisation, various corollary or 
related developments were not without significance. In 1949, 
after the victory of the anti-Communist wing within the National 
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Maritime Union, that body adopted resolutions calling for the 
denial of membership to Communists and requiring each member 
to make a formal statement of his willingness to defend the United 
States against any enemy, without restrictions. Two years later 
the Seafarers’ International Union reached an agreement with the 
New York State Commission Against Discrimination to discontinue 
the S.I.U. practice of segregating its white and Negro members 
by vessel in signing on stewards’ department personnel. 

In the field of governmental relations, the N.M.U. sought 
unsuccessfully to challenge the authority of the Wage Stabilization 
Board to approve or reject wage increases for seamen by main- 
taining that the Defense Production Act—the source of the 
Board’s authority—applied only to the United States and its 
territories and possessions, whereas American merchant vessels in 
foreign commerce were not part of United States territory within 
the meaning of that Act. The S.I.U., not to be outdone, objected 
strenuously to the introduction by the Military Sea Transportation 
Service of a new type of articles of agreement under which a 
seaman might be signed on for a continuous period of 12 months, 
without a break at the end of each voyage. The objection was 
directed not so much against the basic concept of continuous 
articles as against that provision which eliminated free transporta- 
tion back to the port of engagement after the end of a voyage. 

On the other hand, no voices were raised in serious protest 
when the requirement of American citizenship was waived with 
regard to certain grades and percentages of licensed officers. This 
American-citizenship regulation had been applied in modified 
form during the war, had been restored to full effect sometime 
later when the supply of American-citizen officers proved to be 
adequate, and had then been waived again in 1952 as a result 
of the increased needs of the Korean campaign. All hands were in 
agreement, too, when the United States Senate gave its consent for 
ratification of four Maritime Conventions of the International Labour 
Organisation: No. 68 (Food and Catering for Crews on Board 
Ship), No. 69 (Certification of Ships’ Cooks), No. 73 (Medical 
Examination of Seafarers), and No. 74 (Certification of Able 
Seamen). 

Another important legislative achievement of the early post- 
war period consisted of the extension of unemployment compensation 
coverage to merchant seamen. When this Act was finally approved, 
on 10 August 1946, it represented the culmination of a series of 
particularly cumbersome approaches to a complicated problem 
whose difficulties were greatly enhanced by the awkward and indirect 
administrative machinery set up for dealing with them. As in 
so many other aspects of their working conditions, the whole 
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pattern of unemployment problems among merchant seamen 
differs so sharply from that of shore-based workers that it is diffi- 
cult enough at best to devise unemployment compensation pro- 
visions which will be adequate to meet the peculiar circumstances 
involved. This obstacle could have been surmounted with compa- 
rative ease, however, if Congress had followed its own virtually 
unbroken practice of dealing directly with maritime affairs through 
Federal legislation and had created a single, unified Federal sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance for merchant seamen. Instead, 
it chose in this instance to place seamen under the coverage of 
the unemployment compensation system administered by the 
states, which was already in effect for shoreside workers. 

This decision created a long series of administrative com- 
plications, irregularities and overlappings which had to be met 
by another series of improvisations and quasi-official co-ordinating, 
unifying and clarifying arrangements. While legislative action 
was pending between 1943 and 1945 a special Subcommittee on 
Maritime Coverage made no less than five separate reports to the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies; and after 
the Act went into effect the various unemployment compensation 
agencies of coastal states were driven to subscribe to the Inter- 
state Maritime Reciprocal Arrangement, while those bordering 
on the Great Lakes subscribed to a similar Interstate Great Lakes 
Reciprocal Arrangement. Such quasi-official, extra-legal arrange- 
ments seemed to be the best, if not the only, way in which to 
achieve the bare minimum of co-ordination essential to the workings 
of a system under which many independent state agencies were 
dealing with problems clearly requiring centralised administration. 

The crux of these problems, of course, lay in the itinerant 
nature of the seaman’s occupation, as a result of which he is 
constantly crossing state lines, changing employers, and finding 
himself in the status of a transient rather than a resident. The 
Act, as finally passed, attempted to meet these difficulties by 
providing that a seaman should be covered by the unemployment 
compensation provisions of that state in which his employer had 
his home or headquarters place of business. Employers, in turn, 
paid premiums into and were otherwise subject to the requirements 
of the same state system. Where seamen were employed on vessels 
operated by or for the account of government agencies such as 
the War Shipping Administration, rather than on vessels under 
private operation, benefits were to be paid by the states acting as 
agents for the United States under terms to be negotiated between 
the individual state systems and the Federal Security Administrator. 

It is superfluous to add, finally, that there were (and still are) 
many elements of waste motion, of needlessly involved accounting 
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procedures, of uncertain and overlapping jurisdiction, of confusing 
interpretations, of differing benefits and of just grievances in a 
system which calls for so many administrative complications. 
On the other hand, those directly involved have shown qualities 
of patience, ingenuity and perseverance which have tended to bring 
about a standard of operating effectiveness that is greater than 
could reasonably have been expected. In any case, it is the only 
provision for unemployment compensation which American sea- 
men have ever had, and they would far rather accept its limita- 
tions than give it up.? 

The reasons for this conclusion are obvious when it is recalled 
that unemployment and underemployment, actual or potential, 
are never far from the seaman’s mind, for he is an exceptionally 
heavy sufferer from both. In addition to the familiar types of 
unemployment which beset any industry—cyclical, technological, 
seasonal, casual—the merchant marine is subject to many causes 
of fluctuations which are peculiar to it or which play upon it with 
unusual weight or directness. Here are such factors as subsidies, 
tariff policies, currency restrictions, import and export quotas, 
military operations, cartel arrangements, treaty provisions, market 
allocations and a host of other matters which serve to augment, 
deflect, redistribute or decrease the volume of international trade. 
From the standpoint of individual seamen, too, still further 
elements of risk and uncertainty are added by the system of single- 
voyage hiring, under which each voyage represents a separate 
job, with no way of knowing how many there will be or how many 
days of employment they will yield during the course of a 
year. 

The unemployment experience of American seamen during 
and since the war has served again to illustrate the force of these 
observations, since seagoing employment, as measured by the 
estimated average monthly employment on American-flag vessels 
of 1,000 gross tons and over engaged in the deep-sea trades, has 
fluctuated widely and sharply. Just before Pearl Harbour the 
figure stood at 55,000. From this point it rose sharply and conti- 
nuously throughout the war up to a peak of 160,000 in September 
1945. Then followed a precipitous drop which carried it back 
to approximately 90,000 in 1948, 80,000 in 1949 and a new post- 
war low point of 75,000 in June 1950. The outbreak of Korean 
hostilities gave it another quick boost, however, and within a 


1 The problems, provisions and historical background of this complicated 
piece of legislation are described in Special Bulletin No. 4, Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance Series, Department of Labor, State of New York 
(November, 1946): Unemployment Protection for Seamen: A Record of 
Administrative Planning and Legislation. 
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year it had climbed back to 100,000.41 But this level of operations 
could not be sustained for long, so that by the middle of 1952 
there was again evidence of a significant shrinkage of employment 
opportunities for both men and ships. 

Another aspect of inadequate and fluctuating job opportunities 
is found in the record of underemployment and irregular employ- 
ment among seaman. General observations, plus occasional 
estimates and limited surveys, made it clear long ago that the 
average seaman’s actual working time fell far short of year-round 
employment. Just how far short, however, had never been ascer- 
tained by any accurate statistical analysis, though it was frequently 
stated as a rough rule of thumb that seamen were employed 
on the average for only eight to nine months out of the year. Reason- 
ably adequate confirmation of this estimate finally appeared 
in the results of an intensive study of the duration of employment 
in the American merchant marine for the period July 1945-June 
1946. In addition to providing statistical proof of a very high 
labour turnover, this analysis indicated that 125,800 men who 
came within the definition of those “ regularly employed ” averaged 
only 7.9 months of work during the year, while 53,800 men defined 
as “irregularly employed” averaged only 3.4 months.? Small 
wonder that merchant seamen display a keen interest in the rotation 
of job offerings through the hiring-hall, and in establishing their 
eligibility for unemployment compensation benefits ! 


GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCES AND THE PLACE OF THE SEAMAN 
IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


It is readily understandable, too, that seamen are raising 
their voices more and more frequently in connection with govern- 
mental programmes or policies which may exert an influence 
upon the amount, duration or conditions of employment. During 
the post-war period there has been no dearth of such programmes 
and policies, and seamen have not hesitated, through their organisa- 
tions, to express their opinions and to emphasise their wishes and 
criticisms. 


+ A convenient summary of these and other related figures regarding 
employment factors in the shippin dustry is given in an article by 
Eugene P. Spector: “ Manpower Steen in the American Merchant 
Marine ”, in Monthly Labor Sp eoieen November 1951, Vol. 73, No. 5. 


2 These figures are contained in an unpublished thesis (American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., 1949) by Herman M. Sturm: Siability of 
Employment in the American Merchant Marine. enenery, meste of the 
study is made in Eugene P. Spector: “ Manpower Problems in the 
American Merchant Marine ”, loc. cit. 
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Both the merchant marine in general and its labour aspects 
in particular have long been subject, for many reasons, to unusually 
close contacts with many government agencies; and this still 
remains true in spite of much recent reorganising activity. Within 
the past three years the United States Maritime Commission has 
been replaced by the United States Maritime Administration, 
which is domiciled in the Department of Commerce, as are the 
related Federal Maritime Board and the National Shipping Author- 
ity. The Military Sea Transportation Service, on the other hand, 
operates under the aegis of the Navy, while the Coast Guard is 
responsible for matters pertaining to the examination, inspection 
and discipline of seamen. 

In the face of this by no means complete array of government 
bureaux, the seamen’s unions express serious misgivings in some 
respects, as well as open criticism and definite approval in others. 
They are convinced of the extreme importance of maintaining 
their civilian and independent status, preferably in a privately 
operated merchant marine; and hence they are critical of the 
operating activities of the National Shipping Authority, whose 
crews might be classified as government employees, placed under 
civil-service rules and limited in their right to strike or to exercise 
other trade union functions. This same feeling applies even more 
strongly to the Military Sea Transportation Service, where the 
factor of military status presents further complications, either in 
terms of its possible extension to civilian crew members or of the 
displacement of such merchant seamen by naval ratings. There 
is objection to both agencies, too, on the count that they take 
cargoes away from private operators, and thus reduce employment 
opportunities under conditions where there is no threat to civilian 
status or to bargaining rights. 

The reply of the two agencies is to the effect that their primary 
function is to supplement the operations of private shipowners, 
rather than to displace them or to compete against them. This 
they do partly by taking ships out of the “ moth-ball fleet ” of 
laid-up government wartime vessels and operating them in order 
to meet emergency or peak-load needs, such as those created by 
Korean hostilities or other contingencies, and partly by other 
measures. But seamen still find this reply to be unsatisfactory, 
for they point out that these emergency sailings may well start 
so soon, or continue so long, or become so large, that they cease 
to be “ supplementary ” and become directly competitive. This 
is particularly true, it is urged, with regard to American tramp 
shipping, which has recently appeared again after many years 
of virtual annihilation and is anticipating many difficulties in 
maintaining itself. 
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Another demand which has been voiced repeatedly by practic- 
ally all maritime unions is for the return of the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation from the Coast Guard to some civilian 
arm of the Government. It is felt that the functions of this Bureau 
(including inspection, examination, certification, manning, dis- 
cipline and allied matters which have a direct impact upon 
merchant seamen) are concerned with civilian regulations applic- 
able to civilian crews, and should be carried out by a civilian 
agency, as they were for many decades before they were entrusted 
to the Coast Guard during the past war. 

The most vehement criticism of all, however, is directed against 
the practice of ship transfers from the flag of one country to that 
of another with lower standards. To the seamen of a nation with 
relatively high maritime labour standards, such as the United 
States, this practice presents the double threat of depriving them 
of jobs and of endangering their own standards through the 
potential competitive undercutting pressures of the lower ones. 
Well aware of this double danger, American seamen have played 
an active part in the extended negotiations for the boycott of 
Panamanian-flag vessels (by far the greatest offenders in this 
respect) by the International Transportworkers’ Federation.* 

Further, by extending aggressive assistance to the crews 
directly concerned, they have forced several low-standard, foreign- 
flag vessels in American ports to grant drastic improvements in 
wages and working conditions before these were able to continue 
their voyages. They are carrying on an extensive informational, 
educational and propaganda campaign for remedial action at the 
national or international level ; and the most recent of those rare 
meetings attended by representatives of practically all American 
maritime unions was devoted largely to the discussion and 
unanimous passage of resolutions dealing with the Panamanian 
and Honduran flag transfer problems. It was generally felt that 
the artificially swollen tonnage of the Panamanian merchant 
marine represented a major threat to the employment prospects 
and general welfare of the American seaman. 

On the other hand, from the seaman’s standpoint, government 
influence has also had a number of beneficial results, through 
job-creating or job-sustaining activities in which the Government 
was either the initiator or an active participant. These include 





1 For an authoritative and impartial analysis of the labour conditions 
prevailing in the Panamanian merchant marine and the charges of the 
I.T.F. pertaining thereto, see the report of the Committee of Enquiry 
of the International Labour Organisation (International Labour Office, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 22: Conditions in Ships Flying the 
Panama Flag, Geneva, 1950). 
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the increased demands for shipping brought about by the Marshall 
Plan, the Point Four programme, N.A.T.O., European defence, 
the Korean campaign, and relief and rehabilitation shipments. 
When the E.C.A. Administrator indicated a disposition to interpret 
the legislative “50-50 clause” in such a way that less than 
50 per cent. of E.C.A. shipments might go in American bottoms, 
seamen joined with shipowners in a chorus of protests which 
resulted in the strict application of the rule requiring a full half 
of all E.C.A. cargoes to move in American vessels. 

In other respects, too, seamen frequently joined with ship- 
owners and government agencies in advocating measures to build up 
or maintain the American merchant marine. Within the recent 
past the favourite provisions of this type have included substantial 
subsidies, based upon the differentials between foreign and domestic 
construction and operating costs, and tax deferments, so designed 
as to encourage the building of newer and faster ships. Where 
tax deferments and subsidies do not offer sufficiently strong 
inducements, the Government may initiate and underwrite new 
construction directly, as in the case of the new 20-knot, Mariner- 
type cargo carriers which are now beginning to appear. By and 
large, seamen’s organisations are inclined to favour such industry- 
supporting measures in the expectation that they will serve to 
maintain employment at a higher level than would otherwise be 
the case. 

On the whole, nevertheless, the position of the merchant 
seaman in the American economy is an uncertain and fluctuating 
one. Basically his problem, like that of the merchant marine 
in which he works, is one of being unable to use the underlying 
production methods which characterise the dominant and pace- 
setting sectors of American industry. Mass-production techniques, 
an elaborate division of labour based upon the standardisation 
and assembly of identical parts, volume production through the 
moving-belt system, the mechanisation of endlessly repetitive 
processes—these are some of the major factors which account 
for the enormous productive capacity of the leading American 
industries, and which give rise to the happy combination of high 
wages, large profits and low unit-costs. But these are also, 
unfortunately, the very factors which cannot be applied, beyond 
a limited extent, to the operation or even to the construction 
of ships. Vessels at sea are essentially individualistic, subject 
to countless unpredictable variables which show an amazing 
capacity for coming together in an endless variety of combinations. 
Volume production is obviously impossible, and standardisation 
and repetitive performance, beyond relatively low levels, would 
be clearly dangerous. For better or worse, the merchant seaman 
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remains basically a small-scale producer in an individualistic 
industry. 

This is true of all merchant shipping, of course, regardless 
of nationality. But for a variety of reasons many other nations 
have been able to adjust their manpower and material resources 
to the needs of such an industry more easily than is the case in 
the United States. Consequently, the American merchant marine 
and the American merchant seamen are caught between the indirect 
competition of their own shoreside industries for men and materials 
and the direct competition of lower-cost foreign shipping. So far, 
at least, the only effective antidote to a resultant crippling decline 
of the industry and a dangerous drop in the number of seamen 
seems to be a generous use of subsidies. In any case, such grants 
from the public treasury would appear to be justified, for the near 
future at least, by military and international if not by purely 
economic considerations. 











Vocational Guidance in Switzerland 
by 


Ferdinand BOHNY 


Chairman of the Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors 


One of the features of social policy in the last few decades has 
been the emergence of vocational guidance as an organised public 
service in many countries, following a general realisation that such 
an important matter as the choice of a career should not be left largely 
to chance. In 1949 a very detailed Recommendation (No. 87) on the 
subject was adopted by the International Labour Conference, and on 
that occasion the Review published a series of articles describing the 
vocational guidance services of New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, the United States, Sweden, Poland, Argentina and France, 
followed in 1951 by an article on the service in Australia.* 

Vocational guidance for young persons is highly developed in 
Switzerland, having grown out of scattered private initiative into a 
voluntary State-aided system in each canton. The Review therefore 
welcomes the following authoritative description of the history, present 
organisation, methods, aims and results of guidance work in 
Switzerland. 


DEVELOPMENT AND ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


WHILE there have always been parents, teachers and employers 
with a special talent for advising young people in their 
choice of a career, the professional vocational counsellor has been 
known in Switzerland only for about 35 years. 
The first world war was accompanied by a large exodus of 
foreign workers from Switzerland, thus revealing that foreign 
labour had been an important element in many trades and that 


1 See J nternational Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4; Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, 
3, 4, 5, 6; Vol. LX, Nos. 2 and 4; Vol. LXIV, No. 4. 

For a description of the organisation of vocational training in Switzer- 
land, see International Labour Review, Vol. LVII, No. 6, December 1950, 
pp. 525-32. 
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there were not sufficient young Swiss entrants. This gap had to be 
filled; “ vocational guidance ” and “ vocational direction ” 
became the watchwords ; and the current needs provided the main 
external stimulus to the establishment of vocational guidance 
services and the transformation of many of the still existing appren- 
ticeship councils into vocational guidance services. 

These councils (Lehrlingspatronate) had been founded towards 
the end of the last century, at a time when there were as yet no 
apprenticeship laws, no vocational schools supported by the com- 
munes or State, and no legally prescribed apprenticeship termina- 
tion examinations. The attempt to bring order into vocational 
training and the movement to establish handicraft schools, appren- 
tice welfare societies and apprenticeship termination examinations 
originated almost exclusively with the craft and trade associations, 
which with a few benevolent societies were impelled by their own 
experience of the need. The first and principal task of the appren- 
ticeship councils was to help and protect the apprentices ; in 
the course of time they undertook the placing of apprentices and, 
much later, vocational guidance. Their sphere of responsibilities 
also included the distribution of training grants. In the absence 
of any statutory arrangements, they provided their mediation and 
assistance when disputes arose between masters and apprentices. 

In 1902 the councils joined together in the Association of 
Swiss Apprenticeship Councils, which in 1916 altered its name 
to the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and Apprentice 
Welfare. This Association can therefore look back on a half-century 
of activity. The change in the name was a clear indication of the 
change which had come about over the years in the approach to 
the problem and of the ever-growing importance acquired by 
vocational guidance. Today the vocational guidance services, the 
most important employer and worker organisations, undertakings 
of various kinds, benevolent and educational societies, are all 
affiliated to the Association. The practising vocational counsellors 
form, within the Association, the Swiss Conference of Vocational 
Counsellors, which is mainly concerned with matters relating to the 
practice and methods of vocational guidance. 

The composition of the Association has changed since the days 
when it was known as the Association of Swiss Apprenticeship 
Councils. The trade and craft associations, a few benevolent 
societies and the local apprenticeship councils then constituted 
the main part of its membership. Later it was joined by represen- 
tatives of commerce, industry and agriculture, salaried employees’ 
associations and trade unions. This expansion did not take place 
altogether without difficulties. When the practising vocational 
counsellors within the Association formed themselves, some 30 years 
4 
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ago, into the Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors, the step 
was not approved of by all sections of the Association. Some of 
the members regarded the Conference as a “State within a 
State ”. 

Today it is taken for granted that vocational guidance and 
apprentice welfare must be promoted by the combined efforts of 
trade, industry and agriculture, as well as by the employer and 
employee organisations. And it is equally taken for granted that 
the practising vocational counsellors should meet in conference to 
discuss their particular problems. Indeed, the Association refers 
a great many of the most important matters to the Conference for 
preliminary study and report. 

The Association is in constant touch and on good terms with 
the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, 
and its relations with the other Federal and cantonal authorities 
may also be regarded as satisfactory. There is close co-operation 
between the Association and the Swiss Foundation for Applied 
Psychology, and there is also constant consultation locally between 
the psychotechnical institutes and the vocational counsellors. 
The institutes recognised by the Swiss Foundation for Applied 
Psychology are called on to collaborate in the Association’s 
training courses for counsellors. 

As its name implies, the purpose of the Association is to promote 
vocational guidance and apprentice welfare in Switzerland. It 
publishes its own periodical, Berufsberatung und Berufsbildung 
(Vocational Guidance and Training), maintains its own central 
staff whose work will be discussed later on, and runs initial training 
and further training courses for men and women vocational coun- 
sellors in conjunction with the Federal Office for Industry, Arts 
and Crafts and Labour. In addition, it publishes valuable vocational 
material, such as career guides, vocational information sheets 
(giving brief descriptions of the work, requirements, training 
opportunities, conditions of employment and possibilities of pro- 
motion in the various occupations) and, for the use of vocational 
counsellors, reference cards summarising the most important data 
as given in the information sheets. The Association has striven 
energetically and successfully for the reform and development 
of the system of training grants, and has published several editions 
of a directory of all funds, foundations and other bodies in Switzer- 
land which make grants to apprentices, secondary-school pupils 
and students. 

The Association and the vocational guidance services are 
concerned with all occupations that can be learned by a systematic 
training, 7.¢., with careers in handicrafts, commerce and transport, 
industry, agriculture, domestic management, teaching and nursing, 
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the applied arts and the artistic professions, and academic and 
higher technical professions. Swiss vocational guidance has not 
yet paid quite enough attention to the occupations which lie 
half-way between the skilled and the unskilled trades. This is 
primarily due to the fact that the overwhelming majority of the 
Swiss are eager to get into a skilled or trained occupation. 

There are at present 305 services in Switzerland providing 
vocational guidance, with 209 male and 101 female counsellors. 
Forty-four of these have whole-time vocational guidance functions, 
78 deal mainly with vocational guidance in addition to related 
functions (youth welfare, official guardian duties and the like) 
and 188 undertake vocational guidance as a subordinate activity. 
In view of the size of Switzerland these figures make it clear 
that the network of vocational guidance services is very dense, 
and that vocational guidance is available to a large number of 
young persons. 

The steady increase in the number of full-time vocational 
guidance services (33 in 1948, 38 in 1951, 44 in 1952) is particularly 
encouraging. The number of services with vocational guidance 
as their main activity is also increasing slowly but surely, while 
the number of those where vocational guidance is a secondary 
function is falling. The present figure of 44 full-time vocational 
counsellors (male and female) represents about 15 per cent. of 
the total number of counsellors. 

The vocational guidance services are sponsored by the com- 
munes, school districts (Schulgemeinden), cantons and—to a lesser 
extent—by benevolent and church organisations. The sponsoring 
bodies have therefore to undertake financial responsibility for the 
services. Nearly all the cantons contribute to the cost of the 
vocational guidance services, and the Federal Government also 
subsidises those services which have been recognised by it. In 
recent years the Federal contribution has been equal to 30 per 
cent. of the salaries of the counsellors (the salaries of office and 
other subsidiary staff were not included). 

There are very few private vocational guidance services. Most 
of the persons providing such services also practise as educational 
advisers, graphologists or psychotherapists at the same time. 
The six institutes recognised by the Swiss Foundation for Applied 
Psychology and the other few institutes of this type cannot be 
described as vocational guidance services in the strict sense, since 
individual aptitude examinations represent only a small part of 
their activities. These institutes are mainly concerned with per- 
sonnel selection for industry, with the organised training of such 
recruits, and with the problems of human relations between supe- 
riors and subordinates and between fellow-workers. 
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As regards the department responsible for supervising the 
commune and canton vocational guidance services, the practice 
varies very considerably. In some areas vocational guidance is 
placed under the education authorities, in others under the economic 
department, and elsewhere under the welfare authorities. The 
attachment of vocational guidance to the employment services 
involves serious danger of provoking public mistrust of the guidance 
work in the belief that it is being used as an instrument for balancing 
supply and demand in the employment market, 1.e., that the 
guidance services are primarily concerned with filling vacancies for 
apprentices and employees, and give less consideration to the 
preferences and interests of those seeking guidance. 

The arrangements for supervising the services vary from 
locality to locality and from canton to canton. One commune 
service may have to submit an annual report to higher authority 
for transmission to the commune assembly, while another commune 
service may be responsible to a special advisory board which 
exercises supervision. And a number of other very varied types of 
supervisory authorities could be cited. 

In each canton there is a central office for vocational guidance 
in the whole canton. Most of these offices also act as guidance 
services at the same time. The density of the vocational guidance 
network varies from canton to canton. Some have a relatively 
large number of services but a higher proportion not mainly 
concerned with vocational guidance; in others there are few 
services of this type and a number of services where vocational 
guidance is the main activity together with other functions such 
as youth welfare or official guardianship ; and, finally, there is a 
small number of cantons where almost all the services are mainly 
concerned with vocational guidance. The trend in organisation 
is clearly in the direction of a larger number of services principally 
devoted to vocational guidance. With increasing frequency the 
smaller communes and districts are being combined into one 
vocational guidance area, thus making it possible to have a full- 
time service. 

If a central office for vocational guidance is taken to mean an 
authority which issues directives and regulations, then there are 
no central offices in Switzerland. Not even the canton central 
offices exert such authority. They could not in any case act as 
directing or controlling authorities, because in their area there 
may be vocational guidance services sponsored by communes, 
school districts or private bodies, which are absolutely autonomous. 
The organisation of vocational guidance in Switzerland faithfully 
reflects the structure of the Swiss Confederation itself, which is 
a State where the local authorities have wide powers of self- 
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government. It may be difficult for a non-Swiss to understand such 
an organisation and state structure, and he may wonder whether 
such conditions do not lead to confusion and lack of common 
direction. However, such is not the case. 

The role of the canton central offices is mainly one of co- 
ordination and promotion ; they hold their own vocational coun- 
sellor conferences and courses, and some issue their own publica- 
tions and bulletins. 

The central staff of the Swiss Association for Vocational Guid- 
ance likewise has a co-ordinating function. It cannot, of course, 
control the work of the individual vocational guidance services, 
but it is nevertheless a kind of central office for vocational guidance. 
The staff is the executive organ of the Association and of the 
Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors. It advises and helps 
the individual services, maintains contact with the Federal and 
canton authorities, industrial associations and social assistance 
and welfare organisations, keeps a collection of vocational litera- 
ture, and (in collaboration with the Federal Office of Industry, 
Arts and Crafts and Labour and the training course directors) 
organises the initial training and further training courses for voca- 
tional counsellors. It also edits the periodical and other publications 
mentioned earlier in this article, and has other subordinate functions. 

Although vocational guidance is provided for in the Federal 
Act on vocational training and the Confederation subsidises 
recognised vocational guidance services in virtue of this Act, the 
Federal Government exercises no direct supervision over the 
individual services. The implementation of the Act is left to the 
cantons. The central staff of the Swiss Association for Vocational 
Guidance to a great extent carries out the functions of a central 
office for the whole country. The Federal Government therefore 
subsidises the Association and its periodical, Berufsberatung und 
Berufsbildung, and also defrays the greater part of the cost of the 
training courses arranged by the Association. 

Even if there is no directing or controlling authority for voca- 
tional guidance in Switzerland, there is nevertheless almost com- 
plete unanimity as to the nature, duties and aims of vocational 
guidance. Despite minor variations and differences it may also 
be fairly claimed that there is a basic unity of methods. 

The Swiss Conference of Vocational Counsellors and the canton 
conferences provide ample scope for the exchange of ideas and 
the crystallisation of opinion. The former Conference discusses 
(on behalf of the Association) standards and principles in regard 
to vocational guidance methods and the minimum requirements 
for the selection and training of vocational counsellors, and also 
works out the programmes for the training courses. 
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The TRAINING OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS 


In conjunction with the Federal Office for Industry, Arts and 
Crafts and Labour, the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance 
arranges for the training and further training of the vocational 
counsellors. It takes the point of view that the profession of 
vocational counsellor should be open to anyone whose abilities 
and tastes prompt him to enter it and whose background know- 
ledge is suitable. With the improvement and development of 
vocational guidance methods, and the growing demand from young 
persons and also from employers of apprentices for clearer under- 
standing of aptitudes and abilities, successful practice is not 
possible unless the vocational counsellor starts with a certain 
knowledge of psychology and industry and certain gifts in the 
field of educational psychology. A majority of the Conference of 
Vocational Counsellors still rejects the idea of academic training 
for the profession on the ground that advice for practical life must 
be given by persons coming from practical life. Most men coun- 
sellors come from the teaching profession, and the majority of 
women counsellors have been social workers. 

But the feeling that a vocational counsellor should have a 
background of practical experience is not the only reason for 
the tendency to reject training for counsellors at universities or 
special colleges. The fact that vocational guidance is still in many 
cases only a part-time job is a further reason why the idea of 
an academic training gains ground only very slowly. 

To promote careful selection of counsellors by the responsible 
bodies, the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance has pre- 
pared a guide to minimum requirements when they are being 
selected and trained. This has been approved by the Federal 
Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour, and by many 
of the canton central offices. Among other things it indicates 
what standard of background knowledge may be expected of 
vocational counsellors, and emphasises that the selecting body 
should see to it that beginners in the profession can acquire plenty 
of experience in a vocational guidance service and that they take 
the initial training and further training courses. It also points 
out that the Confederation will only subsidise services which meet 
these requirements. 

There are possibilities in Switzerland of training for the pro- 
fession of vocational counsellor by means of courses in an institu- 
tion. The Psychological Seminar of the Institute for Applied 
Psychology at Zurich trains counsellors in three semesters, and 
there are similar facilities at the Institute of Educational Sciences 
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(Institut Jean Jacques Rousseau) in Geneva with a two-year 
course. Vocational guidance courses for teachers and social work- 
ers have been held twice at the University of Lausanne ; these 
took place on Saturday afternoons over a period of three years, and 
were supplemented by a three-week holiday course. It is not yet 
certain whether a third course will begin in January 1953. Some 
graduates of these schools are now practising in public vocational 
guidance services, while others have taken up private practice. 

With the present organisation of vocational guidance in 
Switzerland and the prevailing ideas as to the background and 
training desirable for a vocational counsellor, great importance 
attaches to the training courses organised jointly by the Swiss 
Association for Vocational Guidance and the Federal Office for 
Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour. These are supplemented 
by cantonal or regional courses and by lectures at such courses. 

The initial training course takes a total of three weeks spread over 
three years, and covers the most important problems of vocational 
guidance, methods and technique. In the intervals between training 
periods the students have to do written work. A certificate is issued 
by the Federal Office of Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour and 
the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance on the completion 
of the course, and this entitles the holder to attend the further training 
course. This course also takes a total of three weeks spread over 
three years, but has a more pronounced “seminar” character. The 
first week is mainly devoted to the question of vocational prefer- 
ences and manual dexterity tests ; the second week is taken up 
almost entirely with intelligence and the various methods of testing 
it ; and the third week is concentrated on character study. As 
much time as possible is devoted to exchange of experience between 
participants. 

Nearly 100 men and women counsellors have already taken the 
initial and further training courses. From 1953 onwards further 
courses are planned, which will develop the knowledge already 
acquired at the further training courses. 


TASK AND PURPOSE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The historical sketch of vocational guidance in Switzerland 
with which this article began led naturally to a description of 
the structure and organisation. But the fact that organisation was 
discussed before the task and aims of vocational guidance does not 
mean that it is the primary factor. On the contrary, organisation 
has to be fitted and subordinated to the spirit behind an enterprise, 
and this rule also holds good for vocational guidance. Indeed, the 
very organisation of Swiss vocational guidance gives an immediate 
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indication of the attitude which inspires it. Respect for the indi- 
vidual personality and its rights is its highest law. 

The task and purpose of vocational guidance can be described 
in a very few words: vocational guidance must try to make it 
possible for each individual to train for a vocation which closely 
corresponds to his abilities and inclinations and will in all proba- 
bility provide him with a means of earning his living later. That is 
a high and noble aim, and one that is by no means always attainable. 
Freedom to choose a vocation is often limited by the economic 
structure of the district, the alternation of depressions and booms 
with their repercussions on apprenticeship opportunities and the 
supply and demand as regards semi-skilled and fully trained 
workers, and also by the social position of many families. 

The Swiss vocational guidance system emphatically repudiates 
any form of direction in the choice of a career ; indeed direction 
in the real sense of the word would be contrary to Swiss political 
principles. But naturally this fact does not mean that coun- 
sellors may not indicate the occupations in which there is a definite 
shortage of skilled labour, both in preliminary (or group) guidance 
work and in the individual interviews. 


MAIN DIVISIONS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE WORK 


The main divisions of vocational guidance work are as follows : 
preliminary (or group) guidance, individual guidance and career 
guidance, placement in apprenticeship and employment, training 
grants, and apprentice welfare. The counselling of boys is done by 
men and of girls by women. 


Preliminary (or Group) Guidance 


The task of preliminary guidance is to prepare children in their 
last two years of school for the choice of an occupation. It should 
stimulate interest in and facilitate comparisons between the 
various occupations, and thus help the children to disentangle 
their vocational bent. It is given for the most part in the summer 
and autumn months. 

The means employed are visits by whole classes or individual 
children to places of employment, class lectures and discussions, 
and the distribution of career lists and visual aids (career descrip- 
tions). Vocational information is disseminated among the parents 
by holding evening gatherings of parents, by means of talks to 
political groups, trade associations, women’s clubs, etc., and with 
the help of newspapers and magazines. 

The visits to firms give the schoolchildren a first-hand and 
concrete idea of the nature of the work, the place in which it is 
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performed and of the workers. On the other hand the children are 
often so interested in all they see and hear—the din of machinery, 
orders being shouted, etc.—that they are apt to miss important 
points, even if these are clearly pointed out and explained. To 
some extent the vocational counsellors themselves conduct these 
visits. 

The vocational lectures and the class discussions conducted by 
the counsellors are perhaps the pleasantest and best way of pre- 
paring the children for their choice of an occupation. Lectures, 
discussions, and lantern slide and film projections with commen- 
tary, have the advantage over visits to undertakings that there is 
nothing to distract the attention from essential points and that a 
better description is possible of the nature, requirements and 
training for the job and of its economic and social standing. As a 
rule the children put questions more freely than when they are at a 
workplace. But the picture they obtain of the occupation is, of 
course, less vivid than that obtained by a visit. 

Brief or full descriptions of many of the occupations are available 
for free distribution to juveniles. Lists of occupations with notes 
on the type of work and particular requirements in each are also a 
great help in the choice of a career. 

The Zurich municipal vocational guidance service publishes 
a school newspaper, Zur Berufswahl (Choosing a Job), which is 
distributed free to all schoolchildren in their last school year. 
Many schools all over Switzerland also use these issues. Each 
number contains descriptions of two or three different occupations 
and is well illustrated. An extra stock of each issue is printed so 
as to be able to satisfy later demands that may arise (for example, 
at the individual interview). Many teachers use the newspaper 
for class reading. 

The handbook for boys, entitled 200 Mdnnerberufe in Wort 
und Bild (Two Hundred Jobs for Men—in Word and Picture), 
provides valuable help. This book, which has also been published 
under the title [ch wahle einen Beruf (I’m Choosing My Job) can be 
found in nearly every senior classroom in German-speaking 
Switzerland, and is much studied by the boys. 

Pre-apprenticeship classes for boys and girls so far exist in only 
a few places. They are attended by |young people who are not yet 
ready to choose an occupation. Devoted mainly to practical work 
and visits to workshops, they give the pupils an opportunity of 
judging their own inclinations and aptitudes. 


Individual Guidance 


Individual vocational guidance is voluntary and free of charge. 
The majority of those coming for advice are sent by the schools ; 
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the others—mostly youngsters who have already left school and 
are earning their living but want to change their occupations— 
apply individually. 

Many of those who come for advice (or rather their parents) 
only desire guidance from the purely economic point of view ; 
even so, they would object if a “good trade”, such as one where 
there is a shortage of labour, were suggested without regard for 
their natural inclinations. Some have already made their choice 
and come merely because they want confirmation from the voca- 
tional counsellor or perhaps hope to get a good apprentice post 
through him ; no apprentices are placed, however, without thorough 
investigation of the preferences and aptitudes of the candidate. 
Others again come for vocational guidance in order to obtain an 
objective assessment of their abilities and aptitudes. 

The guidance method starts out from the talents and desires 
of the young person, and is partly psychological and partly peda- 
gogical in character. The choice of occupation has to be worked 
out jointly with the boy or girl and his or her family, thus recognis- 
ing the fact that the responsibility for the child’s upbringing 
and for the choice of his or her occupation rests, in the first place, 
both naturally and legally, with the parents. 

The process of ascertaining and assessing aptitudes is based on 
information supplied by the teachers, the young person and the 
parents, the doctor’s report, the work done at school and out of 
school hours, rapid psychological examinations of aptitude and, 
in some cases, the opinion of the institutes of applied psychology. 
For teachers’ and medical reports the counsellor can send out 
the forms supplied by the Association for Vocational Guidance. 
Many vocational guidance services, however, have their own 
forms for obtaining information. 

A medical examination of the schoolchildren in the final school 
year is essential as an aid to a sound choice of career. Close 
co-operation between the school doctor and the vocational coun- 
sellor already exists in many places. The Zurich school medical 
service, for example, sends the results of the examinations of all 
pupils in the top grade of the elementary schools to the vocational 
guidance service. 

In contrast to former practice, when vocational aptitudes 
were judged almost exclusively on school marks and school work, 
the vocational counsellor in most cases today uses the so-called 
“rapid examination ” (manual dexterity test, intelligence testing, 
work-method appraisal). These examinations must never be 
used as the sole basis of the advice to be given, but are intended 
to “ fill out ” the picture of the young person. 

Very properly, applied psychology methods are being used 
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more and more in vocational guidance practice. The danger 
cannot be ignored, however, that isolated tests may be used merely 
as a short cut or because the counsellor has not had enough ex- 
perience in interviewing to be able to assess psychology and 
character. It must not be forgotten that, as a rule, a well-conducted 
and properly used interview gives the applicant a clearer idea of 
himself, his inclinations, interests, character and abilities than 
does the result of an examination by means of tests. The latter 
is more in the nature of something to which the applicant submits, 
rather than something which he has worked out himself. A 
well-conducted interview, on the other hand, is a mutual gaining 
of knowledge and perception which, obtained in this way, makes 
a deeper impression. The ideal vocational guidance interview 
is applied psychology in the most genuine sense. This is where 
the counsellor shows, not merely that he knows, but also that he 
can use his knowledge. 

Applicants who are too uncertain to be able to make a choice 
of occupation, but cannot continue their schooling, are given sug- 
gestions for employment and further training which will enable 
them to obtain a clearer idea of their vocational preferences. 

The vocational guidance of handicapped or partially disabled 
persons is in some places referred to specially trained counsellors. 
There are also several special vocational guidance services for 
the academic occupations. 


Career Guidance and Aptitude Testing 


Guidance in regard to further vocational training is offered to 
those who are about to finish or have finished their apprentice- 
ship and have shown exceptional ability. 

At the request of some of the occupational associations, various 
vocational guidance services have begun in recent years to examine 
the aptitude of all candidates for apprenticeship in these parti- 
cular occupations, whether or not they have already consulted 
the guidance service. The vocational guidance services have 
agreed to carry out such examinations on condition that the 
candidates are examined individually ; this is to prevent the scheme 
from degenerating into a mere selection process for the occupa- 
tions in question. It is intended that the result of the examina- 
tion should not be merely negative where specific aptitude is 
absent ; it should help to find aptitude for other occupations. 
Experience with this scheme has so far been satisfactory. 


Placement and Information Services and Training Grants 


Any person who applies to the guidance services for help in 
finding a suitable vacancy as an apprentice is given such help 
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on condition that he has been tested as to preferences and apti- 
tudes. Those who prefer to seek a vacancy personally are given 
addresses of suitable employers. The vocational counsellor 
keeps a card-index of all the places in his district where there are 
apprentices, and records the results of the apprenticeship examina- 
tions and other information. He also finds posts for young per- 
sons who are not yet ready to choose a career or who are unsuit- 
able for a skilled trade. 

The vocational counsellors receive from the Association for 
Vocational Guidance a list of practically all training grants avail- 
able in Switzerland and details of every form of training. They 
are always ready to help apprenticeship candidates with regard 
to grants. 


EXTENT OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ACTIVITY 


Unfortunately, the extent of preparatory or group vocational 
guidance by such means as visits to workplaces, vocational lec- 
tures and class discussions, distribution of careers literature, and 
talks to parent gatherings, clubs and organisations, cannot be 
measured statistically. All that can be said is that much attention 
is devoted to such guidance. In some places the vocational coun- 
sellors spend months almost exclusively on this work. 

According to data of the social statistics section of the Federal 
Office for Industry, Arts and Crafts and Labour in respect of the 
vocational guidance covered by its statistics, 50 per cent. of the 
children released from compulsory schooling applied for individual 
guidance. In some places the percentage is higher, in others 
lower. This relative figure of 50 per cent. is more significant 
than any absolute figures, unless one knows how many children 
were in their last school-year in 1951; however, the absolute 
figures for guidance cases in 1951 are also given below in table I. 

It would be useful to know whether the career selection of the 
young people advised by the vocational guidance services as a 
whole is the same as or different from that of all Swiss juveniles 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF GUIDANCE CASES 











Type of guidance | Male | Female Total 
School-leavers. ....... 15,420 10,019 25,439 
Other career-beginners  .. . 4,473 4,146 8,619 
Change of occupation... . 649 934 1,583 
Post-apprenticeship guidance . 1,821 2,731 4,552 

Total... 22,363 17,830 40,193 
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who start vocational training. This comparison is possible because 
there are data for each year on (1) the number and type of choices 
made after vocational guidance, and (2) the number and type of 
apprenticeship contracts concluded. The figures for 1951 show 
that among the boys there is no material difference apart from 
one occupational group, the metal and engineering trades. After 
vocational guidance, 42.2 per cent. of the boys entering the indus- 
try, handicrafts and commerce group chose an occupation in the 
metal and engineering trades. The apprenticeship contracts 
entered into in 1951 in the metal and engineering trades, however, 
represented 37.7 per cent. of the total new apprenticeship contracts 
in the industry, handicrafts and commerce group. As there are 
no wide differences in regard to the other occupations we refrain 
from giving further figures. The foregoing comparison at least 
shows, however, that no pressure is put on the young people when 
they receive vocational guidance. 

With the girls the difference is greater. After vocational 
guidance, 25.6 per cent. chose an occupation in the clothing trades, 
whereas the new apprenticeship contracts amounted to 30.4 per 
cent. for this group. A commercial occupation was chosen by 
51.4 per cent. after vocational guidance, whereas the new apprentice 
contracts amounted to 63.3 per cent. for this group. These differ- 
ences are less due to the success of the vocational counsellors in 
inspiring a fairly large number of girls to enter the understaffed 
domestic occupations, than to the fact that many girls begin by 
taking up a domestic occupation before making another choice. 

We shall give in the next section of this article some parti- 
culars as to which occupations are most popular with Swiss youth. 
The following figures give an idea of the placing operations 
of the vocational guidance services: in 1951, 12,859 apprentices 
were placed in arts and crafts, commerce and industry (7.¢., in 
occupations which are subject to the Vocational Training Act) 
out of a total of 28,249 new apprentice engagements for the year. 
This means that 45.5 per cent. of all new apprentices for the year 
were placed by the vocational guidance services. In addition, the 
vocational counsellors placed 469 apprentices in agriculture, 
forestry and fishing, 1,507 in domestic apprenticeship and 289 in 
the liberal professions. There were also the following placements : 
4,393 in pre-apprenticeship and similar provisional arrangements 
(such as unpaid learner posts, language visits to French-speaking 
Switzerland and courses of short duration), 1,154 in vocational 
schools, 1,522 in secondary schools and 3,289 in jobs (including 
trainee posts). 

Unfortunately there are no complete figures for the number 
of training grants allocated by all the vocational counsellors in 
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Switzerland. Only 177 vocational guidance services out of 307 
circularised by the Association for Vocational Guidance gave 
precise figures. In 1951 these 177 services were instrumental in 
distributing 7,626 grants, to a total value of 1.3 million francs, 
among 5,419 recipients. It should be emphasised that this is only 
a small part of the amount provided in Switzerland for vocational 
training grants. 

The important work done by the vocational guidance services 
in the field of apprentice welfare, such as recreational facilities, 
apprentice competitions, etc., cannot be expressed in figures. 
All that can be said is that the services are active in this field. 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF Swiss Boys AND GIRLS 


Before summing up Swiss experience of vocational guidance, 
some particulars of the occupational choices of Swiss youth should 
be given. 

Dependable statistics relating to the entry of boys and girls 
into occupations for which apprenticeship is required have only 
been available since the Federal Act on vocational training came into 
force. Under this Act, 19,806 boys and 8,443 girls entered apprentice- 
ship in 1951. The apprenticeship contracts for boys were distributed 
over the different occupations as follows: gardening 288 ; food, 
drink and tobacco 1,587 ; clothing and allied trades 407 ; leather 
trades 254 ; building 2,308 ; woodworking and glassworking 1,511 ; 
textiles 40 ; printing and allied trades 640 ; paper manufacture 80 ; 
chemicals 125 ; metal trades 7,467 ; watchmaking 395 ; commerce 
and administration 3,133 ; hotel and catering 325 ; other occupations 
1,246. Those for girls were distributed as follows : gardening 115 ; 
clothing and allied trades 2,563 ; building 70 ; textiles 44 ; printing 
and allied trades 49 ; watchmaking 95 ; commerce and administra- 
tion 5,341 ; other occupations 166. 

The choice of vocation is not affected only by the preferences 
of the young people or the conditions of employment and remunera- 
tion in the various occupations ; the social position of the family 
also plays a part, as do factors of individual and mass psychology. 
The trade of carpenter or joiner, for example, was for long regarded 
as unattractive, but in the past ten years or so it has become a 
popular occupation in all parts of the country. Formerly there 
was a shortage of new entrants for this occupation, but now there 
is a risk of over-supply. However, this fact does not appear to 
discourage the boys who want to become joiners. 

Curiously enough, the young people fight shy of quite a number 
of occupations offering normal working conditions and good wages. 
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For instance, almost all occupations in the printing and allied 
trades, which are nevertheless widely known for their good working 
conditions, no longer attract the more intelligent young people 
as they did formerly. 

The high level of employment in recent years and the consequent 
strong demand for apprentices has further encouraged superficial 
career choices among the young. Those occupations which are 
very attractive to boys and girls obtain an adequate supply of 
apprentices, while the others cannot get enough. 

The trend of occupational choices does not vary greatly from 
year to year. The change only becomes obvious over a longer 
period, and can be seen best from relative figures showing the 
percentages represented by the new apprenticeship contracts for 
each occupation in a particular year. The percentage distribution 
of apprenticeship contracts for boys in the various occupational 
groups in 1936 and 1951 is shown in table II. 


TABLE II. TREND IN APPRENTICESHIP OF BOYS 











Occupation 1936 1951 
ny ae oe ere 4.7 LS 
Food, drink and tobacco ..... 14.0 8.0 
Clothing and allied trades. ... . 8.6 2.0 
eo kaa a 2.4 1.3 
Building and construction. ... . 9.3 11.7 
Woodworking and glassworking . . 7.9 7.6 
See 8S sw ere es 8s 0.2 0.2 
Printing and allied trades. ... . 2.7 3.3 
Paper manufacture. ....... 0.4 0.4 
ea ee ee ae ee ee 0.1 0.6 
Metal and engineering trades .. . 28.1 37.7 
a me i 1.3 2.0 
Commerce and administration . . . 15.9 15.8 
Hotels and catering. ....... 1.3 1.6 
Other occupations. ........ 3.1 6.3 

Total ... 100.0 100.0 

















Before leaving the above comparison, attention should be 
drawn to certain figures of particular interest. The metal and 
engineering trades attained their largest percentage share of 
apprenticeship contracts in 1951 with 37.7 per cent. Commerce 
and administration claimed their highest proportion in 1940 with 
19 per cent. ; and this sank to 15 per cent. in 1944, rose to 17 per 
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cent. in 1947 and then sank again in 1951 to 15.8 per cent., or 


slightly lower than in 1936. 


TABLE III. TREND IN APPRENTICESHIP OF GIRLS 














Occupation 1936 1951 

DT o's 2 « 6 6 3 « se 1.0 1.4 
Clothing and allied trades. ... . 65.4 30.4 
Building and construction. ... . 0.4 0.8 
RP ee ee ee ae 0.9 0.4 
Printing and allied trades. . ... 0.2 0.6 
TN cs Kel s herd o 0.9 1.1 
Commerce and administration. . . 30.5 63.3 
Other occupations ........ 0.7 2.0 
Total 100.0 100.0 




















The distribution of apprenticeship contracts for girls in the 
various occupational groups in 1936 and 1951 is shown in table ITI. 
The steep drop in the number of new apprentices in the clothing 
and allied trades is noticeable. The lowest point was reached in 
1947 and 1948, followed by a rise to 34.9 in 1949 and a further fall 
in 1951. 

Before proceeding further with our consideration of the 
extent of apprenticeship, one point should be explained. When 
examining the relative and absolute figures of new apprentice- 
ships, the non-Swiss reader will be struck even more than the 
Swiss reader by the fact that the number of boys and girls appren- 
ticed in the watchmaking and textile industries is small. How is 
this possible when Switzerland is famous for its watchmaking and 
textile industries as well as for its quality products in the machinery 
and equipment industry ? The reason is that the production 
process in the watch and clock industry is split up into a great 
number of detailed operations, so that semi-skilled workers can be 
trained in a relatively short time. Regular apprenticeship contracts, 
extending over one or more years, are made for such persons as 
require comprehensive training, for example, repairers who must 
be capable of mending anything from the largest clock to the 
smallest watch. Similar conditions prevail in the textile indus- 
try. 

An interesting comparison is that between the number of 
15-year-olds and the number of new apprentices in a given year. 
We find that in a period when the number of 15-year-olds fell 
considerably, the number of new apprenticeships increased. The 
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common contention that the boom in trade and the consequent 
high remuneration of juvenile labour have led to a decrease in 
apprenticeship is therefore shown to be false. This is proved by 
the figures given in table IV. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF 15-YEAR-OLDS AND OF APPRENTICES 








| 15-year-olds Apprenticeship contracts 
Male Female Male | Female 
1936 38,000 3,700 14,465 6,430 
1951 31,000 2,990 19,806 8,493 











It can be seen from the above figures that, in 1936, 38.1 per 
cent. of the 15-year-old boys and 17.5 per cent. of the 15-year-old 
girls were able to be apprenticed within the meaning of the Voca- 
tional Training Act, while in 1951 the percentage was 62 for the 
boys and 27 for the girls. 

If to these apprenticeships under the Federal Vocational 
Training Act we add the trainee posts in agriculture, domestic 
employment and the public service undertakings (Federal Rail- 
ways and Post Office), and the training in many secondary schools 
and in the technical schools that do not come under the Act, it 
is clear that a large proportion of Swiss youth (particularly boys) 
have access to systematic vocational training. The number of 
pupils in the technical schools and colleges has also increased 
considerably, and it is evident that, by and large, there has been 
a great rise in the level of vocational training of the youth of the 


country. 


LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE AND SUMMING UP 


In no other branch of guidance work is the whole tentativeness 
of vocational guidance so evident as in individual guidance. The 
juvenile expects fulfilment of his or her entirely personal voca- 
tional inclinations, and is rightly unwilling to be merely directed 
in the interests of the national economy. On the other hand, 
employment policy demands that labour should be steered towards 
the understaffed occupations. Certain employers’ associations ask 
for an increased supply of apprentices regardless of the real need 
for new entrants, while the trade unions simultaneously utter 
warnings against sending apprentices into these occupations. Many 
young people expect the vocational guidance service to provide 
them with a good apprentice vacancy without considering that 
in their chosen occupation there may be more candidates than 
5 
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there are places available. Many parents hope that the coun- 
sellors will rate their child’s gifts higher than the teacher has done, 
and want them to use their influence to get him into a high-grade 
occupation. Business and industry insist upon first-class training 
material. Some of the parents expect their child to be given the 
address of a good apprenticeship vacancy after a short chat, 
regardless of whether the child and the occupation are compatible ; 
others would rightly object if their child were directed to a chance 
vacancy without regard to his preferences and aptitudes. Who 
would undertake to satisfy all these varying demands ? 

There are a great many people with the tendency to attribute 
successes to their own ability and failures to their environment. 
This contributes to the lack of objectivity in many judgments 
as to the success or failure of vocational guidance. It is natural 
to ask, therefore, whether a process of follow-up control is not 
needed. Such checks have been carried out in a few places in 
Switzerland by various methods, and have always given results 
favourable to vocational guidance. However, an exact scientific 
method of measuring the success of vocational guidance has not 
yet been, and can never be, discovered. There are so many 
imponderables in any comparison between the result of vocational 
guidance and success in apprenticeship or in a career, that an 
exact investigation open to no objections will never be possible. 

Swiss vocational guidance has at its disposal fine experts who 
throw heart and soul into their profession. There is a great danger, 
however, that their knowledge and experience will remain their 
personal possession and will not become generally accessible. 
Every guidance case and every interview has its own character 
and laws. It is impossible therefore to give the beginner in voca- 
tional guidance any “ recipe ” as to how it is done. Nevertheless, 
it is highly desirable that an instruction manual on the methods 
and techniques of the psychological vocational guidance interview 
should be prepared, so that advantage can be taken of the wide 
experience of the older generation of vocational counsellors. As 
regards the use of tests, on the other hand, there is adequate 
published material. 

Even though the vocational counsellor must be primarily a 
psychological practitioner, every endeavour is made to link practice 
and scientific knowledge as closely as possible. The counsellors 
possess a great mass of experience and observation which has 
been analysed and co-ordinated too unsystematically or not at 
all, and cannot therefore be used by subsequent practitioners. 
For instance, the relationships between personality and character 
and between aptitudes and preferences, and the effect of environ- 
ment on the development of aptitudes and preferences, have not 
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yet been adequately explained. It is true that we know a great 
deal more today than formerly, and there are not a few who 
believe that modern psychology can chart and explain every- 
thing. But we have not got that far yet. It we had still more 
understanding of the factors mentioned, better diagnostic methods 
could be developed to lay bare preferences and aptitudes, and the 
guidance interviews could go deeper and be more fruitful. 

In conclusion, it may be said that vocational guidance on the 
whole enjoys the respect of the employers and the authorities. 
That this is also true of the young people themselves is proved 
by the fact that in many places they seek vocational guidance 
more for the sake of understanding their own inclinations and 
abilities than of having an apprentice vacancy found for them. 











REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Development 
of Labour Legislation on Young Workers 
in the United Kingdom 


The I.L.O. Astan Regional Conference adopted a resolution in 1950 
in which it recognised that “ the strict enforcement of legislation for the 
protection of women and young persons might have the undesirable effect 
of reducing employment possibilities for women and young persons in 
workplaces covered by the law and of either excluding them from the employ- 
ment market or driving them to seek employment in unregulated work- 
places where conditions of work are invariably worse”, but none the less 
considered it “ essential that the conditions of employment of women and 
young persons should be carefully regulated”. The Conference therefore 
asked that the International Labour Office should make a detailed study 
of this problem and the manner in which it has been solved in the industrially 
advanced couniries.+ 

The following outline of the development of child labour laws in the 
United Kingdom represents the first step in response to the resolution.? 
As that country was the first to pass through the industrial revolution, it 
has a long experience of the problems of regulation. This experience may 
provide a useful guide for countries still in the early stage of industrialisa- 
tion, since the circumstances in the United Kingdom in the early nine- 
teenth century—for example, the lack of schools, population pressure, 
unemployment among adults accompanied by extensive use of cheap 
child labour—have their counterpart in underdeveloped countries in other 
parts of the world such as Asia. Even if the causes of these circumstances 
ave different, the problems created are similar. 

1 Asian Regional Conference, Nuwara Eliya (Ceylon), January 1950, 
Record of Proceedings (1.L.0., Geneva, 1951), p. 279. 

2As the actual texts of the nineteenth-century laws that were later 
repealed could not be consulted in preparing the article and most of the 
older Government reports and documents were also not available, extensive 
use has had to be made of the information given in standard works on the 
subject, particularly B. L. Hutcuins and A. Harrison : A History of Factory 
Legislation (London, P. S. King & Son Ltd., 1903; 3rd Edition 1926), 
Frederic KEELING : Child Labour in the United Kingdom (London, P. S. 
King & Son Ltd., 1914) and A. H. Rosson: The Education of Children 
Engaged in Industry in England, 1833-1876 (London, Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1931). 
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It should be emphasised that the following article only attempts to 
trace the general trends in the legislation and does not describe the individual 
laws in detail. 


REGULATION OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Exactly a hundred and fifty years ago the British Parliament passed 
an “ Act for the Preservation ay the Health and Morals of Apprentices 
and Others employed in Cotton and other Mills, and Cotton and other 
Factories ”. This Act limited the hours of work of the apprentices, 
prohibited their employment at night and required the employer to 
provide them with suitable clothing and a minimum of general and 
religious instruction. It also prescribed regular whitewashing of mill 
rooms and proper ventilation by means of windows. This was the 
first time that an attempt had been made to protect the children under 
the factory system as it had emerged from the industrial revolution ; 
although the practical effects of the Act were very limited, it is of 
historical interest because it laid a first stone in the foundation of 
modern labour legislation.* 

When the Act was passed in 1802 England had undergone and was 
still in the midst of far-reaching economic and social changes, which 
transformed an economy characterised by small agricultural and handi- 
craft enterprise into one dominated by large-scale industrial under- 
takings. These changes occurred both in the agricultural and in the 
industrial sector of the country. Im agriculture the Enclosure Acts 
passed by Parliament during the eighteenth century on the initiative 
of the big landowners resulted in the absorption of small properties 
and common land into larger estates, uprooting many yeomen and 
cottagers with their labourers and servants, as well as many families 
of journeymen (blacksmiths, nters, wheelwrights) mainly employed 
by the small proprietors. These formed an unsettled population 
dependent on wages, and industry was the only refuge for thousands 
of them. They provided the labour resources which made it possible 
for the factory system to expand, and have therefore been described 
as the “ army of the industrial revolution ”. In addition to this displace- 
ment of labour from the country to the industrial centres, there was 
also at that time an enormous growth in the population, creating an 
additional supply of labour. 

The modern factory system, which developed first in England in 
the last third of the eighteenth century, was characterised by the 
concentration of capital and the growth of large industrial undertakings, 
favoured by inventions such as Arkwright’s “ water frame ” (a spinning 
machine worked by water) and, most important of all, Watt’s steam 
engine. During the same period the cotton industry underwent a 
spectacular development and soon replaced the wool industry as the 
leading industrial activity of the country. Moreover, the spinning 
branch of the cotton industry was the first to become almost wholly 
mechanised, and the spinning mills were therefore at the turn of the 
century the outstanding feature of the new industrial system. 


1 Paul Mantoux: The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century 
(Engl. trans., London, 2nd edition, 1927), pp. 484, 486. 
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Early Child Labour in the Textile Factories 


The first spinning mills resorted largely to child labour. As children 
were very cheap and spinning required little skill and muscular strength, 
the manufacturers employed them in preference to adult workers. 
Moreover, for certain processes, children were regarded as the best 
machine operatives because of their small size and delicacy of touch ; 
the “ piecers ” whose duiy it was to join the broken threads were at 
this period always children. 

Being dependent on water power, the early textile factories had 
to be erected near suitable streams and were located outside and often 
far from the towns, where the employers found it very difficult to recruit 
the labour they needed from the immediate neighbourhood. On the 
other hand, the parishes at that time were only too anxious to get rid 
of their large numbers of pauper children. Regular bargains were there- 
fore concluded between the master spinners and the poor-law authorities, 
under which these wretched children were sent by the parishes—often 
like merchandise in lots of 50 to 100—to work in the factories, where they 
were completely at the mercy of the employers, working 14, 16 and even 
18 hours a day, living in overcrowded rooms, ill-fed and often cruelly 
punished. Although they were called apprentices, they were only so in 
name. In calico printing, for instance, there were often as many “ appren- 
tices ” as workers and sometimes many more.! They either received no 
money wage or a very low wage—one-sixth to one-third of an adult 
man’s earnings. They were often indentured for seven years or more 
(usually up to the age of 21) in the same factory, and then had the choice 
between having no work or renewing their contract for a fresh period 
of five to seven years on any terms the employer might impose. 

After the Act of 1802 employers in the textile industry ceased to 
rely entirely on the supply of parish apprentices for their labour force, 
and began to employ “ free ” child labour not protected by the Act so 
as to avoid the cost of housing, feeding and clothing the children. This 
became increasingly possible as the population grew around the mills, 
and a little later when the steam engine took the place of the water wheel 
it became possible to set up factories in the towns, where child labour 
was more plentiful. 

The conditions of work of the children employed in the textile fac- 
tories continued to be oppressive for many years. In 1831 it was reported 
that the children were grossly over-worked, with resultant ill-health 
and physical deformity. They began to work at seven, eight or nine 
years of age, with 15 or 16 hours of work a day, interrupted only by short 
spells for meals.? 


Evolution of Public Opinion 


Child labour was no new evil peculiar to the industrial revolution. 
In the domestic system of manufacture children were exploited as a 
matter of course. Among the handloom weavers working in their homes, 


1One factory at the beginning of the century was said to have 55 or 
60 apprentices to two workmen. 
_ #® Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to Regulate the Labour of Children 
in Mills and Factories, 1831-1832, quoted in Rosson, op. cit., pp. 16-17. 
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children worked at five or even four years of age. But far from regarding 
this with indignation, men at that time thought it an admirable system. 
To Defoe and other writers of the eighteenth century, a district or 
industry in which “ scarce anything of five years old but could and did 
earn its living by the labour of its hands ” seemed an almost ideal state 
of society.1_ Nor was it the workers who first opposed the exploitation 
of child labour. The operatives themselves were often employers of 
children ; spinners, for instance, employed children as “ piecers ” and 
in order to turn out as great a quantity of work as possible kept them 
in the factory for many hours.? Although the workers at first refused 
to send their own children to the mills, they soon were compelled by 
want to do so. Children were driven into the mills to relieve parents 
of responsibility for their support. 

Public attention was for the first time drawn to the conditions of 
working children when, in 1784, an infectious fever broke out among 
the parish apprentices in one of the cotton mills in Manchester. The 
magistrates ordered an inquiry, which was carried out by Dr. Percival, 
a man keenly interested in social reform who attributed the spreading 
of the disease mainly to the injury done to young persons through too 
long hours of labour in unhealthy workplaces. Impressed by his recom- 
mendations, the Manchester magistrates passed a resolution that in 
future they would refuse to allow indentures of parish apprentices in 
works in which they would be obliged to work during the night or for 
more than 10 hours a day. Yet it appears that in spite of this and 
further attempts to combat the evil it continued to grow. 

Gradually, however, under the influence of the humanitarian ideas 
which spread towards the end of the eighteenth century, the state of the 
factory children began to attract the attention of philanthropists. 
Various authors noted the wretched conditions under which children 
were employed in workhouses, and manufacturers made suggestions 
for remedying the situation and even called for intervention by the 
legislature. 

Effective action to improve the situation first came from philan- 
thropic employers who began to look after the welfare of their workmen. 
Robert Owen has become the most famous of them. In his New Lanark 
spinning mills no children were employed under the age of 10 or for 
more than 12 hours a day, and arrangements were made for their edu- 
cation and physical well-being. It soon became apparent, however, that 
without legislative action the good employer, especially if his financial 
resources were limited, could not compete with his less humane rival. 
Influenced by Owen, Sir Robert Peel the elder, himself a cotton manu- 
facturer employing a great many children, moved the bill for the pro- 
tection of apprentices which in 1802 became the first Factory Act. 

From this date onward Parliament continued to deal again and again 
with the problem of young workers. Members of Parliament like Michael 
Sadler and Lord Ashley (subsequently Earl of Shaftesbury) were inti- 
mately associated with the first reforms to protect working children. 
Committees of inquiry were set up on various occasions to investigate 
the conditions of work of the children and, despite the efforts of the 





1To understand this attitude it must be recalled that pauperism had 
been for centuries an alarming problem and that anything which would 
keep the children occupied and prevent them from becoming beggars or 
criminals was therefore welcomed. 


?Cf. HuTcHINS and HARRISON, op. cit., p. 37. 
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opponents of labour legislation 1, their reports revealed the urgent need 
for legislative action. The growing interest taken by Parliament in 
these matters might also, at least in part, be attributed to the electoral 
reform which started in 1832 and which paved the way to the progress 
of democracy in the United Kingdom. 

Thus, the old economic doctrine of laissez faire, strongly supported 
in the beginning of the nineteenth century by employers and statesmen, 
was gradually abandoned, giving way to the conviction expressed by 
Lord Ashley in 1844 that “the State has an interest and a right to 
watch over and provide for the moral and physical well-being of her 


people ”. 
Development of Labour Legislation on Young Workers from 1802 Onwards 


The Act of 1802 was followed by a series of Factory Acts regulating 
the employment of children and young persons in textile factories. The 
Acts of 1802, 1819 and 1825 only applied to cotton and wool factories, 
whereas the following Acts of 1833 and 1844 covered practically all 
textile factories. 

It took, however, more than 30 years for the children covered by 
this legislation to derive practical benefit from it. Up to 1833 the duty 
of enforcing the provisions of the Factory Acts lay with the justices 
of the peace, who were empowered to appoint an Anglican minister and 
an independent justice of the peace as unpaid “ visitors ”. These visitors, 
however, did not show great zeal for what was regarded as a thankless 
task, particularly as they were anxious not to quarrel with the employers, 
who were often their friends and neighbours. The situation was changed 
by the Act of 1833, which provided for the appointment of paid govern- 
ment officials as factory inspectors.? 


From the outset the work of the inspectors rege to be invaluable. 


They not only watched over the enforcement of the legislation but also, 
by their activity and reports, constantly enlightened public opinion and 
informed the Government as to the actual state of working children and 
the legislative modifications required. Thus, the development of the 
protection of young workers was largely due to their advice and assistance. 

The Acts of 1825, 1831, 1833 and 1844 all regulated the employment 
of children and young persons as regards minimum age and fitness for 


1 Referring to certain witnesses who appeared before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1831-32, Sadler stated in the House of Commons when moving 
the second reading of the Factories Regulation Bill in 1832: “ They have 
said that the children who were worked without any regulation, and con- 
sequently to their employers’ sole will and pleasure, were not only equally 
but more healthy and better instructed than those not so occupied ; that 
night labour was in no way prejudicial but actually preferred ; that the 
artificial heat of the rooms was really advantageous and quite pleasant, and 
that nothing could equal the reluctance of the children to have it abated; 
that so far from being fatigued with, for example, twelve hours’ labour, the 
children performed even the last hour’s work with greater interest and 
spirit than any of the rest. What a pity the term was not lengthened! In a 
= more hours they would have been worked into a perfect ecstasy of 
elight | ” 

* For a description of the development and working of the system of 
factory inspection, see D. H. BLettocnu : “ A Historical Survey of Factory 
Inspection in Great Britain”, in International Labour Review, Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 5, November 1938, pp. 614-59. 
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admission to employment, hours of work, night work and rest pauses." 
They also contained certain educational clauses. In addition, general 
provisions concerning hygiene, safety and welfare were gradually 
developed under the different Factory Acts. 

The main provisions of the Acts as regards children and young per- 
sons, together with the problems of their enforcement, are described 
below, followed by brief references to subsequent developments under 
later Factory Acts up to the present day. 


Minimum Age for Admission to Work. 


The Factory Acts of 1819 and 1833 fixed the age of admission to work 
at nine years. However, the factory inspectors in their first joint report 
of July 1834 expressed the view that it would be expedient to allow 
children of eight years to work in the mills, as they were inclined to 
think that in a great many cases the children in the factory would have 
“ both their health and morals less exposed to injury than in the ordinary 
course of living out of it ”.2 To understand the reasons for this statement, 
it must be recalled that the voluntary schooling facilities existing at that 
time in the United Kingdom were far from adequate and that school 
attendance was compulsory only for the children in employment covered 
by the Factory Acts. Consequently the Factory Act of 1844, while 
strengthening the provisions concerning the education of the children, 
reduced the minimum age for employment from nine years to eight, an 
age limit which remained in force ioe. the next 30 years until it was 
raised to 10 years in 1874. Thereafter, the minimum age for admission 
to work in industry was raised to 11 in 1891, to 12 in 1901, and to 14 in 
1918. Under present legislation it is fixed at 15 and will be raised to 
16 as soon as practicable.* 


Medical Examination for Assessment of Age. 


One of the most difficult problems of enforcement with which the 
inspectors were faced in the beginning was that of ascertaining the 
ages of the children in employment so as to prevent them from working 
under the legal minimum age or for longer hours than those prescribed 
for their age group. Birth certificates did not yet exist, as it was not 
until 1837 that the registration of births was made obligatory in the 
United Kingdom. Other documents which were sometimes produced, 
such as baptismal certificates or extracts from family bibles, were of 
doubtful value and often obviously altered or forged. Inspectors there- 
fore declined this sort of evidence and tried to rely on the provisions 
of the Act of 1833, which required that no child should be employed 
without a certificate from a surgeon or physician that he was of “ the 
ordinary strength and appearance ” of a child of nine years or over. 
However, no standard method was prescribed for judging the child’s 
strength and appearance, with the result that some surgeons judged 


1The 1844 Act also extended the hours of work provisions to adult 
women, 
2 ROBSON, op. cit., p. 38. 


* Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Education Act, 1944, and the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1946, 
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by the development of teeth, others by height, etc.1 The fee for the 
age certificate, which according to the law was payable by the employer 2, 
was very small and the inspectors found that certificates were given 
by persons who were by no means qualified for the work. Moreover, 
many of the regular surgeons were dependant for their practices on 
the goodwill of mill owners and operatives, and even medical men of 
good reputation were in some cases ready to meet the views of the 
employer as regards the standard of the “ordinary strength and 
appearance ” of the children concerned. 

The first inspector for the Manchester district therefore took upon 
himself to appoint a number of surgeons exclusively authorised to 
issue certificates. His example was followed by the inspectors of other 
districts, but even this was not a sufficient safeguard. The law did 
not state where the examinations should be held ; most of them took 
place in the consulting room and the doctors rarely visited the places 
of work. This encouraged fraudulent practices by which older and 
stronger children went to the doctor, and then gave or sold the certificates 
to younger ones so that they could work in the factory. As one inspector 
pointed out in 1838, although the employers were no doubt often aware 
of such frauds, “ the culpability is fully as chargeable upon the parents 
of the children. They [the parents] will resort to any species of deception 
about their [the children’s] age in order to obtain the wages of 12 hours’ 
work.” * To prevent such frauds, the Manchester inspector advised 
his certifying surgeons to adopt a system of duplicate forms, and then 
visit the factories from time to time and compare the duplicates in 
their possession with the children working under the certificates issued. 

Account was taken of this experience of the inspectors in the Act 
of 1844, which gave them the legal power to appoint certifying surgeons, 
a power which they still exercise under the Factories Acts, 1937 and 
1948, at present in force. The Act of 1844 also prescribed the form of 
the certificate and provided that no certificate should be valid except 
at the factory for which it was originally granted. Subsequent factory 
legislation gave the inspector the right to annul a certificate of fitness 
if the age of the child or young person was proved to the certifying 
surgeon by evidence other than a certificate of birth, and the inspector 
had cause to believe that the real age was less than that given in the 
certificate of fitness. This provision still appeared in the Factory and 
Workshop Acts up to that of 1901, when it could be assumed that all 
young persons possessed a birth certificate. 


Medical Examination for Fitness for Employment. 


After the introduction of birth registration in 1837 and still more 
after the development in the last third of the nineteenth century of 
compulsory education and of a service of school attendance officers, 
the functions of the certifying surgeon ceased to be a practical necessity 
from the point of view of enforcing the statutory minimum age of 
employment. Demands were therefore frequently made for their 


1T. K. DjanG: “ Factory Inspection in Great Britain” (London, 1942), 
p. 122. 

? The fees for the medical examination of young persons are still payable 
by the employer (cf. Factory Act, 1937, section 127). 

’ Reports of Factory Inspectors, Parliamentary Papers 1839, XIX, 
p. 447, quoted in Rosson, op. cit., p. 50. 
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abolition, largely by employers who disliked paying the fees for the 
examination of the children. However, in the course of this period 
the duties of the certifying surgeon as regards age determination were 
combined with the power of rejecting children py bored unfit for 
employment, whatever their presumptive age. By 1867 the system of 
general medical inspection of all children and young persons under the 
age of 16 years at the commencement of employment and on every 
occasion on which they changed their employment was established in 
all types of factory, together with the power of inspectors to require 
re-examination of any child or young person under 16 years of age 
who appeared physically unfit for the employment in which he was 
engaged. At present all persons under 18 years of age covered by the 
Factories Acts, 1937 and 1948, who are taken into employment in a factory 
have to be certified fit for the employment by the appointed factory 
doctor and have subsequently to be re-examined at least once a year. 
The medical examination takes place at the factory or, if the factory 
does not employ more than three persons under 18 years of age, at a 
place approved by the chief inspector. The fees to be paid by the 
employer to the appointed factory doctor for the examination are 
prescribed, subject to any agreement between the doctor and employer. 
If the doctor so requests, the local education authority must furnish 
him with any information in their possession relating to the medical 
history of the young persons that he needs for carrying out his duties. 
Power is given to the factory doctor to inspect the general register 
of the factory which, among other items, contains the prescribed parti- 
culars as to the young persons employed in the factory. 


Hours and Education. 


The early reformers were not only concerned with the physical 
effects of overwork on the children employed in factories ; they were 
at least equally alarmed by the complete lack of primary and religious 
education. One of the main objectives of the Factory Acts was therefore 
to combine the restriction of the hours of work of the children with a 
system of compulsory school attendance. 

The Acts passed between 1802 and 1844 prohibited the night work 
of children and limited the hours of work of children and young persons 
to 12aday. From 1825 onwards their working day was reduced to nine 
hours on Saturdays so that their working week was 69 hours. The age 
up to which these restrictions applied was raised in 1931 from 16 
to 18 years. All these Acts also provided that children under 13 
years of age employed in the factories must attend school for some 
hours during the day. However, as indicated earlier, the Acts adopted 
before 1833 had little practical effect. Moreover, from the evidence 
given before the commission appointed by Parliament in 1833, it was 
apparent that the long hours and the physical strain of the work rendered 
the children unfit for receiving instruction ; the children who appeared 
before the commissioners all stated that even when a school was provided 
for them they were too tired to attend it in the evening. The Act of 
1833 tried to remedy this situation by prescribing a maximum working 


1“ Socially and industrially the first two or three decades of the nine- 
teenth century form a gloomy period in which it took 25 years of legislation 
to restrict a child of nine to a 69-hour week and that only in cotton mills.” 
Spencer WALPOLE : History of England, Vol. III, p. 203, quoted in HuTcHINsS 
and HARRISON, op. cit., p. 21. 
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day of nine hours and a 48-hour working week for children between nine 
and 13 years of age, together with compulsory attendance at some school 
for at least two hours on six out of the seven days of the week. 

The hours of work provisions of the Act proved, however, very diffi- 
cult to enforce. Although children could not work more than eight 
hours and young persons not more than 12 hours a day, these eight or 
12 hours could be worked at any time between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m. 
This elasticity of the legal working day made the actual hours of children 
and young persons very difficult to control and made it easy to evade the 
law.1 Moreover, the children who were supposed to attend school were 
as a rule not free at the time at which ordinary schools were open or, if 
they were free, would have had to go to school in their dirty work clothes. 

The Act of 1844 took account of the repeated representations made by 
the inspectors regarding the difficulties of enforcing the law. The 12 
hours could still be worked at any time between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 p.m., 
but the Act stated that the 12-hour period would be counted from 
the time when the first protected person started working in the morning, 
that no protected person must remain in the workroom during meal- 
times and that all young persons and women must take their meals 
at the same time. Subsequent legislation rendered the inspection of 
hours of work of women and young persons still easier by making the 
legal period of employment correspond more closely to the legal working 
day plus mealtimes. 

The working hours of young persons were gradually reduced: in 
1850 to 10% a day (7% on Saturdays) and 60 a week; in 1901 to 10a 
day (5% on Saturdays) and 5544 a week. Under present legislation the 
hours are nine a day and 48 a week, and persons under 16 may not work 
more than 44 hours a week (Factories Act, 1937, sections 70 and 71). 

There is no evidence that these restrictions of the hours of work of 
young persons led to a decrease in their employment. A statistical 
analysis made soon after 1900 of the proportions of different classes of 
persons employed in the textile industries from 1835 onwards led to 
the conclusion that “ on the whole there seems no evidence of a move- 
ment in favour of the substitution of unprotected for protected workers ”.? 
According to a statement made by the Chief Inspector of Factories when 
the 44-hour working week for young persons under 16 years of age was 
introduced in 1937, industry in general rapidly adjusted itself to the new 
requirements, which did not lead to the exclusion of young persons 
from certain industries as had sometimes been feared. He considered 
that employers would be likely to regard it as short-sighted to limit 
recruitment to persons over 18 years of age, as it would curtail the period 
of service of skilled craftsmen. 


1“ The system which they [the employers] seek to introduce under the 
guise of relays is some one of the many plans for shuffling the hands about 
in endless variety, and shifting the hours of work and of rest for different 
individuals throughout the day, so that you may never have one complete 
set of hands working together in the same room at the same time. ” Report 
of ye of Factories, Parliamentary Papers 1849, Vol. XXII, p. 225, 
quoted in Hutcuins and Harrison, op. cit., p. 101. 

2G. H. Woop in Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. LXV, Part II, 
quoted in Hutcuins and Harrison, op. cit., p. 110. 

3’ HoME OFFICE and Scottish HoME DEPARTMENT : Health, Welfare and 
Safety in Non-Industrial Employment—Hours of Employment of Juveniles 
( oo a Committee of Enquiry) (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1949), 
pp. 66-7. 
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A most important modification was made by the Act of 1844 in 
respect of the children between eight and 13 years of age (eight and 11 
in the case of silk mills). For them the Act inaugurated the so-called 
half-time system. Their hours of work were limited to 6% a day and 
these had to be worked either before or after dinnertime. They had to 
attend school for at least three hours daily, with the exception of Satur- 
days. In factories where young persons were restricted to 10 hours a 
day, children also might be employed for 10 hours a day on three alternate 
days, provided that they were not employed on the remaining days and 
attended school for at least five hours (with the exception of Saturdays). 


Schooling Facilities. 


Under the Factory Act of 1833 each employed child between nine 
and 13 years had once a week to give the employer a schoolmaster’s 
ticket or voucher certifying that he had attended school for two hours 
at least on six days of the week, as required by the law. From the 
beginning, however, the education provisions of the Act were very 
difficult to enforce not only because of the organisation of working 
hours described above but also because of the lack of the necessary 
school facilities. Although the number of schools had considerably 
increased since the beginning of the nineteenth century owing to private 
initiative—no general system of public education yet existed—school 
accommodation was still far short of what was needed, especially in the 
larger manufacturing towns where the population had rapidly increased.* 
It is true that the Act authorised inspectors “ to establish and procure 
new or additional schools if necessary or desirable, to enable children 
employed in any factory to obtain the education required by the Act ”, 
but it did not say how this was to be done. In practice, the employers 
were in many places the only persons able to supply educational facilities 
for the children they employed. In a few instances mill-owners had 
school accommodation at their works or contributed towards the erec- 
tion and maintenance of private schools in their town but, in the case 
of the small factory where only a few children were employed, the 
establishment of a school on the premises was not feasible. In a great 
number of cases the arrangements made by the manufacturers to meet 
the letter of the law were of little educational value, as they often em- 
ployed persons quite unqualified to teach.2 Inspectors tried to ensure 


1 The only satisfactory schools which factory children could attend were 
those of the National Society (a Church of England organisation) and the 
British and Foreign School Society. There were also a number of private 
“dame schools”, but in these the teaching was as a rule very poor. 
Large industrial areas were without any school (cf. Report of the Chief In- 
spector of Factories and Workshops for the year 1932 (London, 1933), p. 14). 
In places where private subscriptions were raised for the erection of schools, 
the societies could obtain State grants towards the building of schools ; but 
this scheme was inoperative in factory districts as persons able to subscribe 
did not reside in these areas. (Cf. Rosson, op. cit., p. 69). 

2 One of the inspectors was once offered a school voucher signed with a 
mark instead of the teacher’s name and on his inviting the schoolmaster to 
read the document aloud the latter had to confess his inability to do so. 
Another time he found the school in a coal hole and the stoker alternately 
feeding the engine fire and hearing a lesson from books as black as his own 
coal. Cf. RoBson, op. cit., pp. 48-9, and Hutcuins and Harrison, op. 


cit., pp. 77-8. 
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observance of the law by inspecting schools, examining school certifi- 
cates, and prosecuting defaulting employers and teachers who issued 
false certificates, and the inadequacy of schooling facilities revealed by 
their inspections made them firm supporters of State control of edu- 
cation.? 

The Act of 1833 with its schooling clauses was followed by a sudden 
decline in the employment of children to which these clauses applied. 
One inspector reported in 1843 that in his district (eastern, southern and 
south-western England) the number of children employed in cotton, 
woollen, worsted and flax mills fell from 10,627 in 1838 to 8,754 in 1843 ; 
and in another inspector’s district (which stretched from Mersey to 
Cornwall) the number had fallen during the same period from 2,400 to 
900. While this decrease may have been partly the effect of a decline 
in trade, it was no doubt also due to the disinclination of employers to 
make the necessary arrangements for school attendance. 

In view of these difficulties new provisions were introduced as 
regards education in the Act of 1844. The introduction of the half-time 
system made it easier to combine employment with attendance at 
school. The inspector was empowered to reject the certificates of school 
attendance if he considered the schoolmaster unfit to instruct the chil- 
dren because of gross ignorance, lack of books and materials to teach 
reading and writing, immoral conduct or continued neglect to fill up and 
sign the certificates. The employer was required to pay the school- 
master a sum not exceeding 2d. per week, to be deducted from the 
child’s wages (the maximum deduction being one-twelfth of the child’s 
wages).” In addition, the fines imposed on employers and others for 
offences under the Act were to be applied by the inspector under the 
direction of the Secretary of State “in such a manner as shall appear 
best for the education of children employed in factories ”. 

The first reports on the working of the 1844 Act were encouraging. 
The most shocking cases of “ mock ” schooling were removed and the 
existing schools were induced to admit factory children more readily. 
The number of children employed began to rise again (partly as a result 
of a trade recovery after 1840-42), and the total number of children 
employed in the textile factories covered by the Act of 1844 rose from 
29,283 in 1838 to 35,122 in 1850, 46,071 in 1856, 80,000 in 1868 and 
125,886 in 1875.8 

In time, the educational clauses of the Factory Acts also acted as a 
stimulus to the development of schooling facilities. These expanded as 





1 Leonard Horner, one of the first inspectors who played an important 
part in the work of factory inspection and in the promotion of education 
for factory children, thought it an altogether unsound principle to throw the 
obligation of private education upon the mill-owner and advocated the 
raising of a local rate for the purpose. Cf. Rosson, op. cit., p. 35, note 2, 
and HutcuHins and Harrison, op. cit., p. 78. 


2 All subsequent Factory Acts carried a similar provision until the abol- 
ition of the half-time system. Thus, section 70 of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1901, still provided that the authority managing the school 
attended by a “ half-timer ” could charge the employer a weekly sum not 
exceeding 3d. and not exceeding one-twelfth of the child’s weekly wages, 
and that the employer could deduct the sum from the child’s wages. Fees 
for compulsory schooling were gradually replaced by public “fee grants” 
under an Act of 1891. 


3 ROBSON, op. cit., pp. 80-2 and p. 205, note 4. 
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the need grew and the quality of education improved. By 1860 the 
proportion of children attending the various types of schools was as 
follows: National Society and Church schools, 48 per cent. ; British 
Society and Nonconformist schools, 17 per cent. ; factory schools, 10 
per cent. ; private schools, 25 per cent. The schools in the first two 
classes were generally of a satisfactory standard, and the proportion of 
factory children attending them had risen from 35 per cent. in 1846 to 
65 per cent. in 1860. The schools in the last two classes had improved 
although many of them still left much to be desired. 

Certain defects of the educational arrangements under the Factory 
Acts were repeatedly pointed out by the inspectors. The factory chil- 
dren seldom began to attend school before the legal age of admission 
to work, that is before eight years of age, whereas, according to an 
investigation made in 1853 by the inspector for the district including 
chiefly Lancashire, 50 per cent. of the non-factory children began school 
attendance at a lower age. Most of the children under the half-time 
system attended school in the afternoon and were too tired after their 
morning’s work in the factory to benefit fully from the instruction given. 
The education received by the factory children was often altogether 
inadequate ; inquiries made in 1859 revealed that many of the young 
persons between 1? and 16 years of age offering themselves for employ- 
ment were unable’to read or write, although they had doubtless spent 
some years in the factories as children and had therefore been compelled 
to attend school.} 

New provisions improving the educational system set up by the 
Factory Acts were introduced by subsequent legislation. The Factory 
Act of 1874, which raised the minimum age of admission to half-time 
employment from 8 to 10 years, also made the admission of children 
between 13 and 14 years to full-time employment conditional on produc- 
tion of a certificate proving a specified minimum standard of education. 
The children under 10 years, who were now excluded from factory 
employment and therefore no longer bound to half-time attendance at 
school under the Act, began to benefit from the introduction of a general 
system of whole-time compulsory school attendance.? All subsequent 
Factory Acts up to 1901 retained both the education certificates system 
for admission to work and the half-time system for children employed 
under 14 years of age (or under 13 if the child had reached a certain 
standard of education).® 

As the years passed, the half-time system became more and more 
the object of severe criticism. In 1844 the introduction of the 
system had been a great step forward, as it permitted restriction of the 
hours of labour of the children and at the same time had afforded them 


1 ROBSON, op. cit., pp. 92, 99. 

2 Under the Elementary Education Act, 1870, school boards (wherever 
they existed) were empowered to make compulsory school attendance 
by-laws for children of 5-13 years. The Elementary Education Act of 1876 
gave similar power to school attendance committees in areas where school 
boards did not exist. In 1880 the adoption of by-laws was made com- 
pulsory in all areas and in 1900 the upper age limit of children subject to 
by-laws was raised from 13 to 14 years. At present school attendance 
is compulsory from the age of 5 to 15 (Education Act, 1944, section 35) and 
the upper limit is to be raised to 16 as soon as practicable. 

In 1914 70,000 children were still employed under the half-time system. 
Cf. DJANG, op. cit., p. 132. 
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instruction which in most cases they would never have received had 
they not been employed under the system. In later years, however, 
public opinion began to doubt whether elementary schooling could be 
effective if carried out at the same time as wage earning, and whether 
the combined strain of manual work and learning at such an early age 
as 12 or 13 years was not physically and mentally injurious. A vigorous 
agitation for the abolition of the half-time system set in, and the system 
was eventually abolished by the Employment of Women, Young Persons 
and Children Act, 1920. At present, the Education Act, 1944, and the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1945, make provisions for a new part-time 
system applicable to the years of adolescence instead of to those of 


childhood. 
EXTENSION OF LEGISLATION TO OTHER EMPLOYMENTS 


One of the reasons why legislation had started with the children in 
cotton and wool factories was that the industry was a concentrated one 
carried on in large buildings in which great numbers of workers were 
employed, which made it easier for the Government to know what the 
conditions actually were and how they could be dealt with. But the 
commissioners appointed by Parliament in 1833 “ to collect information 
relative to the employment of children in factories ” admitted, even 
then, that children were probably exposed to no worse conditions in 
textile factories than in other industries. The indirect effect of the 
regulation of child labour in the textile factories was to encourage the 
full-time employment of children at an earlier age in unregulated under- 
takings where they were again exposed to the evils the Factory Acts 
had tried to eliminate. Arguing that they suffered from the competition 


of smaller undertakings, the employers covered by the Acts complained 
that they were “ as a body subjected to-legislative restrictions and to 
inspection, from which all other classes of manufacturers were totally 
exempt ” ; they therefore urged that either the mill-owners should be 
relieved from these “ inflictions” or else that the same regulations 
should be extended to other classes of manufacturers.? In spite of these 


1 According to the Act young ple not in full-time attendance at any 
school or educational institution shall be compelled, as soon as practicable, 
to attend “ county colleges ” (or in Scotland “ junior colleges ”) up to the 
age of 18 for (a) one whole day or two half-days in each of 44 weeks in 
every year, or (b) one continuous period of eight weeks or two continuous 
periods of four weeks each in every year. In the case of employed young 
persons, attendance at a county college or junior college must be counted 
as working hours. 

2 Interesting arguments in favour of the extension of regulation may 
also be found in a paper by the Rev. J. P. Norris, H. M. Inspector or Schools, 
entitled “ The Education Bill of Last Session ” (Tvansactions of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, 1860, p. 389): “The mill- 
owner, the bleacher, and now the coal-master, are trammeled by legislative 
restrictions, while all other employers of labour are free. The potter and 
the iron-master may employ children at any age, for any number of hours 
in the day, while their neighbours—the spinners, and weavers, and bleachers, 
and coal-masters—can only employ them under certain educational restric- 
tions. Clearly, I think—so clearly that when stated it seems a truism 
—all or none ought to be restricted.... What is the result ?—That the 
children are forsaking restricted employments and flocking to those that are 
unrestricted. The factory inspectors, while they unanimously commend 
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complaints, experience showed that regulated industry, far from suffering 
in competition with others, made progress, improved its machinery and 
developed a higher standard than its rivals. Although it could not be 
proved that these improvements were due to legislation, there was a 
strong presumption that the Factory Acts had done more good than 
harm. It is also likely that, as machinery became more complicated, 
the use of child labour became less profitable. Moreover, the inspectors 
made the discovery that the output of 11 hours’ work might be 
greater than that of 12. Their reports were clearly the cause of a 
general change in public opinion between 1845 and 1860 in favour of 
extending legislation to unregulated industries. As one writer states, 
the conviction began to spread gradually that unrestricted capitalistic 
competition in these industries weakened the national resources by 
literally “ using up ” some proportion of the infant population in each 
generation without any return but the children’s miserably inadequate 
wages. 

The low wages of the children were the source of various other 
economic disadvantages. Cheap child labour made it possible for the 
incompetent to set up in business as an employer. The competition of 
child labour drove adult labour out of employment so that one part of 
the population was overworked while another was unemployed, and at 
the same time it greatly reduced the wages of those adult workers who 
succeeded in remaining in employment.? 

As regards the early argument that it was cruel to prevent or restrict 
the labour of children because they must starve without it, it had been 
pointed out as early as 1815 by one of the magistrates examined by the 
Select Committee appointed by Parliament to inquire into the state of 
children employed in manufactures that “ if parents were thrown more 
upon themselves and did not draw a profit from children in their very 
early years, they might not waste so much of their own time, they would 
work harder and probably obtain better wages for better work ”. 
Although all responsibility could certainly not be thrown upon the 
parents, it was evident that under normal circumstances a restriction 
of child labour would be followed by an increase of the adult workers’ 


the educational effect of the Factory Act, confess at the same time that 
there has been a serious diminution in the number of children employed 
in mills. Since the passing of these Acts numbers of children have left 
their half-time employment in the mill to seek full-time employment at 
an earlier age elsewhere. The same will be the case in our collieries. The 
difficulty of finding an adequate supply of young hands is daily increasing, 
and will go on increasing if other employments continue to be un- 
restricted.... We must recede or advance in this course of legislation 
To recede—to go back to the frightful evils of the old factory and colliery 
system described in the Reports of the Children’s Employment Commis- 
sioners, but now happily a matter of bygone history—would be an infatua- 
tion. Advance we must; political economy and education alike demand 
it. The Economist demands that all or none should be restricted, and the 
Educationalist demands that the undoubted blessings of the factory legis- 
lation should be extended to other classes of children.” 


1 HUTCHINS and HARRISON, op. cit., pp. 120-22. 


2In fustian cutting, for instance, it was stated in 1861 that the conti- 
nually increasing employment of children had greatly reduced the wages 
of men as compared with the standard of 1825 when child labour was said 
to have been introduced. (Factory Inspector’s Report, October 1864). 
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wages so that the parents could more easily dispense with the negligible 
additional income derived from their children’s pitifully small earnings.? 


Non-Textile Factories and Workshops 


The reports of the Commissioners appointed by Parliament in 
1842-43 to inquire into the conditions of children employed in mining 
and manufacturing labour not under the protection of the Factory Act 
showed that employment at very early ages (four, five or six years), 
night work, long hours and very bad sanitary conditions were prevalent 
in such industries as pottery, glass, metalware, pillow-lace, hosiery and 
many others; and another Children’s Employment Commission 
appointed in 1862 found that conditions in these industries had remained 
practically the same as in 1842. The Commissioners recommended 
the extension of the Factory Act not only to industries not yet covered 
by the Act, but also to private houses and small places of work generally, 
stating that such legislation would be beneficial to the great numbers 
of very young children “ who in many branches of manufacture were 
kept at protracted and injurious labour in small, crowded, dirty and 
ill-ventilated places of work by their parents ”.? 

After some preliminary regulation of certain non-textile factories °, 
two Acts were adopted in 1867. One was the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, 1867, which applied to factories of the following descriptions : 
blast furnaces, foundries, iron and copper mills and forges ; the manu- 
facture of machinery and of articles of metal, india-rubber or gutta 
percha with mechanical power ; paper, glass and tobacco manufacture, 
letterpress printing and bookbinding; and any premises in which 
50 or more persons were employed in any manufacturing process—exclud- 
ing textile factories, mines and other industries which had already been 
regulated separately. The second Act—the Workshops Regulation Act, 
1867—applied to similar establishments employing less than 50 persons, 
and also controlled home workers. 


1 When in 1870 H. Fawcett spoke in the House of Commons in favour 
of the regulation of child labour in agriculture, he used arguments as regards 
the effects of a restriction of child labour which, by and large, are equally 
valid for other branches of activity. He stated that the poverty of the 
parents was urged as a most formidable objection to the adoption of a sys- 
tem of compulsion in respect to the schooling of children because the parents, 
it was said, could not afford to lose any portion of the earnings of their chil- 
dren. On the other hand, a general system of compulsion would limit the 
supply of juvenile labour throughout the country and thereby directly 
increase its price. At the same time it would indirectly produce important 
effects on the wages of adult labour, for nothing more depressed the wages 
of adult labour than the competition of juvenile labour. He also stated that 
evidence before the Commission on the Employment of Children in Agri- 
culture (1867) had shown that when children were not sent to work in 
agriculture under 12 years of age, as was the case in Northumberland, the 
result was an increase in the efficiency of agricultural workers which enabled 
them to receive higher wages. Evidence had shown that the child would 
learn his trade better if kept at school until he was 12 years old than when 
he started work at an earlier age. 


2 CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION: Fifth Report (1866), p. xxiv. 


8 Printworks in 1845; bleachworks and dyeworks in 1860; the manu- 
facture of earthenware (but not bricks), matches, percussion caps and 
cartridges, and the occupations of paper staining and fustian cutting in 1864. 
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Both these Acts extended the provisions of the Factory Act to the 
new undertakings covered. Thus, children were not allowed to be 
employed under the age of eight a children between eight and 
13 years had to be employed under the half-time system combined 
with compulsory school attendance. However, under the Worksho 
Regulation Act the 64% daily hours of work of the children could 
taken at any time between 6 a.m. and 8 pm, whereas under the Factory 
Act they had to be worked either before or after dinner-time ; and 
the children had to attend school for 10 hours during the week instead 
of for three hours a day as under the Factory Act. 

In 1878 both these Acts were repealed by a general consolidating 
Factory and Workshop Act. Subsequent legislation gradually extended 
the scope of the Act and the present Factory Acts cover practically 
all types of industrial work with the exception of mines and transport, 
while the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 
1920, which regulates the age of admission to work and night work of 
young persons in industry, applies to all industrial undertakings (includ- 
ing mines and transport) as defined in the international Conventions 
dealing with these subjects. 

The reports of the inspectors soon showed that the main immediate 
effect of the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867 was the discharge 
of the children from employment. In the Liverpool district the sub- 
inspector found that almost everywhere the restrictions placed on the 
labour of children by the Act had quite put a stop to their employment. 
The occupiers of factories to which the Act applied would not go to 
the pone of looking after the school attendance of the children, and 
the parents said that their children could earn so little money as half- 
timers that they would rather keep them at home and have no bother 
with the schooling. Redgrave, one of the two Song ore inspectors at 
that time, stated in 1869 that in the whole of his district there were 
only 733 half-timers attending school under the Factory Act of 1867. 
Manufacturers would not, he said, employ children in the new circum- 
stances unless they were essential to the manufacture or unless they 
were the cheapest labour that could be obtained. Neither of these 
conditions ap ied presumably in the branches of industry covered by 
the Act of 1867, but the position was different in the textile trades, 
where the number of half-timers had increased ever since the Act of 
1844 and reached a total of 80,000 in 1868. 

The Workshops Regulation Act of 1867 was difficult to enforce 
as it lacked the safeguards against evasion which had been incorporated 
in the Factory Acts from 1833 onwards. It did not, for instance, require 
notice to be given of every workshop, the posting of an abstract of the 
Act, or the se of certificates of age and registers of persons 
employed ; and the provisions of the Act as regards the hours of work 
pes schooling of children under 13 years of age recalled similar clauses 
in the Factory Act of 1833 which had been so difficult to enforce. 

Another difficulty of enforcement arose from the fact that the 
distinction between a factory and a workshop was based on the number 
of persons employed, so that there might be two establishments in the 
same trade subject to different rules. Moreover, the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act covered establishments scattered over all parts of the country. 
It was considered impossible for factory inspectors to ee all these 
workplaces, and so the Act attempted to make use of the local sanitary 
authorities for the administration of the law in workshops. However, 
as the provisions were merely permissive and the powers given to the 
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local inspectors were inadequate 4, the Act was only properly enforced 
in a few towns, and it was finally decided in 1871 to transfer the 
administration of the Act from the local authorities to the factory 
inspectors. Though the number of such inspectors increased it was 
never enough for the new task, and they found it “ impossible to discover 
all the workshops in large towns or scattered workshops in country 
districts ”.8 

The difficulties of workshop inspection were gradually reduced under 
the consolidating Factory and Workshop Act of 1878 and under sub- 
sequent legislation, as a result of the greater uniformity in the rules 
for workshops and factories. From evidence given before the Commis- 
sioners appointed by Parliament prior to the consolidating Act, it had 
appeared that laxer regulations for workshops could not be satisfactorily 
enforced. Workshop employers were even more slow to accept the idea 
of regulation than factory employers and were able to evade the law 
more frequently. Hence the need for greater stringency in the regu- 
lations.* 

Under the present Factories Acts, 1937 and 1948, the distinction 
between factories and workshops, which after 1878 was based mainly 
on the use of power, is no longer made. The provisions that concern 
young persons are administered by the factory inspectors, and the 
enforcement of the law in the smaller workplaces is facilitated (especially 
as regards registration of such workplaces) by collaboration between 
factory inspectors and the local authorities, which also are still responsible 
for administering the sanitary and certain other provisions of the Acts.® 


Mines 


According to the population returns for 1841 it was estimated that 
of the 90,000 persons employed in coalmining in England 18,000 were 
children and mostly boys under 13 years of age. From the evidence 
given before the Children’s Employment Commission of 1841-42, 
which had been appointed to inquire into the employment of children 
in mines and collieries as well as in trade and manufacture, it appeared 
that children were regularly employed in the mines at the ages of 5, 6 
and 7 years, mainly as air-door attendants, to push carriages where 


1 Before the Officer of Health or other inspectors under the local author- 
ity could enter a workshop, they had to obtain an order from a justice of 
the peace empowering them to do so within 48 hours from the date of issue 
of the order, and orders were only to be given when it appeared to a justice 
of the peace that there was reasonable cause for believing that the provisions 
of the Act were being contravened. 

2In Nottingham, for instance, the town council appointed a detective 
police inspector to see that the Act was observed and thus obtained good 
results. In Leek the Police Commissioners appointed a very efficient inspec- 
tor of workshops who submitted a monthly report to the factory inspector 
of the district in which, among other matters, he accounted for the attend- 
ance at school of all children employed in workshops. Cf. HutcuHins and 
HARRISON, op. cit., p. 229. 


® Report of Inspectors of Factories, 1873. 
* Report of Commissioners, 1876. 


5 Further details concerning the enforcement of the different provisions 
of the Workshops Regulation Act, 1865, and subsequent legislation are given 
in BLELLOocH, loc. cit., pp. 650-54. 
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horses could not be used, and to drive horses. These occupations involved 
a great deal of physical strain and even danger to the safety of the 
children and the mines as a whole.4 The hours of work of the children 
were excessively long—12 hours a day were usual in many districts and 
the children were absent from their homes for 13 hours or more. Their 
educational standard was extremely low. The lack of education of the 
miners and the employment of very young children—in addition, of 
course, to the lack of safety devices and precautions—were considered 
to be responsible for the serious accidents which had occurred in the 
mines of the United Kingdom for many years, involving loss of life and 
disablement of many workers. 

In view of these facts, Parliament passed an Act in 1842 prohibiting 
the employment of all women and children underground in mines. 
However, unlike the Factory Act, this Act carried no provisions for 
certificates of age or for the keeping of registers of the children employed. 
A single inspector, called the “ Commissioner ”, was charged with the 
supervision of the Act as far as employment of children was concerned 
and, being unable to visit all the mines and collieries in the country, he 
could do little more than to employ a constable from time to time to 
watch a colliery where there was reason to believe that the Act was not 
complied with.* The Act was consequently not enforced as regards the 
employment of children in the mines until the Mines Act of 1860 (coal 
and iron mines) which provided for the appointment of inspectors to 
supervise the enforcement of the provisions of the Act. 


Minimum Age for Admission to Work in Mines. 


The Act of 1842 prohibited the employment of women of all ages under- 
ground and fixed the age of admission of boys to employment underground 
at 10 years. No provision was made concerning employment above ground. 
It was not until 30 years later that the Mines Acts of 1872 raised the 
age of admission to work underground in coal and metalliferous mines 
to 12 years, though boys of 10 years could still be employed underground 
in coal mines where the seams were thin—an exception which was 


1 CHILDREN’S EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION : First Report of the Commission 
(Mines) and Appendix to First Report (1842). In some districts “ a girdle 
is put round their naked waist, to which a chain from the carriage is 
hooked and passed between the legs, and the boys then crawl on their hands 
and knees, Slag the carriage after them”. In several districts children 
were employed in this manner without distinction of sex. In many pits 
the men were accustomed to work in a state of perfect nakedness assisted 
in their work by girls and women from six to 21 years of age who were 
themselves quite naked down to the waist. 

2“ A great source of danger in mines, in addition to the inhumanity of 
the practice, is the employment of boys of a very early age, much under 
10 years, whence have arisen explosions and accidents of a very serious 
nature . . . When Wellington Pit “ fired” and destroyed 32 human 
beings it was given in evidence at the coroner’s inquest that it was caused 
by a boy nine years old, a trapper named Richard per, who had left his 
door open to go and play with another little boy who had charge of the 
adjoining door.” (Report of the South Shields Committee on Accidents in 
yn + gaan given as Appendix V of Report of Select Committee on Coal Mines 
(1852)). 

3 Several inspectors of mines were appointed under the Coal Mines Act 
of 1850 to inquire into the safety of mines. 
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repealed in 1887. Subsequently the age of admission to work underground 
was raised for coal and metalliferous mines to 13 in 1900, and for coal 
mines to 14 in 1911. From 1872 onwards the Coal Mines Acts also 
fixed a minimum age for admission to employment above ground, which 
was raised from 10 in 1872 to 12 in 1887 and to 13 in 1911. Under 
present regulations the age is 15 for employment both below and above 
ground. 


Education of the Children Working in Mines. 


The Mines Act of 1860 was the first to include educational provisions 
regarding the children employed. Children between 10 and 12 years of 
age could only be taken into employment if a certificate was produced 
showing that they were able to read and write, and could only continue 
in employment while the mine owner received monthly certificates 
showing that they had attended school for three hours a day on two 
days a week during the preceding month. Unlike the Factory Acts, 
the Mines Act did not provide for any restriction of the hours of work 
of children. 

The results of these provisions soon made themselves felt. Although 
an increasing number of colliery owners were providing or contributing 
to schools for miners’ children, most of them were unwilling to accept 
responsibility under the school certificates system. Refusal to employ 
boys under 12 years of age soon became common, and it is reported 
that by 1870 the employment of such boys in mines had almost entirely 
ceased throughout the country. The boys thus excluded from employ- 
ment did not, however, increase the number of children attending 
schools. It must be presumed, therefore, that as long as there was no 
compulsory schooling system they went to full-time work in other 
unregulated employment.} 

The Coal Mines Act of 1872 also contained educational provisions 
for children between 10 and 12 years of age employed below and above 
ground.? These had to attend school for at least 25 hours in every two 
weeks. The employer had to obtain weekly certificates of school attend- 
ance from the principal teacher of the school and could deduct a sum 
not exceeding 2d. a week from the boys’ wages for payment to the 
schoolmaster. The inspectors of mines were given authority to disqual- 
ify by teacher from granting certificates if they considered him unfit 
to do so. 

In practice, however, as is shown by the inspectors’ reports, boys 
under 12 years of age continued to be almost entirely excluded from 
employment in mines apart from a relatively small number between 10 
and 12 years employed in coal mines where the seams were thin. From 
1887 onwards, the possibility of employing younger children under 
certain educational safeguards had disappeared from the Mines Acts. 
Such provisions had become more and more superfluous with the raising 
of the minimum age for employment in mines and the introduction of 
general compulsory full-time school attendance in 1876. 


1Cf. ROBSON, op. cit., p. 159. 
2 No provisions for the education of boys were included in the Metalli- 
ferous Mines Act of the same year. 
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Agriculture 


From the 1830s onwards the employment of children in agriculture 
was investigated by a number of Parliamentary commissions. The 
reports revealed conditions which are even now in many countries of 
the world characteristic of child labour in agriculture. As a rule children 
started work in agriculture as soon as they were able to earn wages, 
which was at a very early age. Although day-schools existed in many 
agricultural parishes, attendance was irregular because of the competin 
demands of agricultural or housenold duties. In 1861 over 40,000 
children under 12 years of age were employed in outdoor agricultural 
work and the conditions in respect of their education seemed to grow 
worse rather than better. Many of them ceased to obtain effective 
instruction after seven or eight years of age. The cause seems to have 
been the lowness of the wages of agricultural labourers, which made 
them anxious to send their children out to work to augment the family 
income. 

In the eastern counties children were also employed under the gang 
system. Farmers subcontracted for a considerable part of their labour 
with gang-masters who brought children and young persons from 
neighbouring towns and large villages. These children often had to 
walk up to eight miles to work each day, and school attendance was, of 
course, impossible for them. In 1867 Parliament passed the Agri- 
cultural Gangs Act, which provided for the licensing of gang-masters 
and prohibited the employment in the gangs of children under eight 
years of age. 

Although the Children’s Commission, when reporting on the children 
employed in agricultural gangs, had drawn the attention of Parliament 
to the need for legislative action to protect the large number of other 
children working in agriculture, it was only after a further inquiry had 
been carried out that the Agricultural Children’s Act was passed in 
1873. This Act prohibited the employment in agricultural work of 
children under eight years of age, and children between eight and 12 
years of age could not be employed unless they had reached a specified 
educational standard or were certified as having completed a certain 
specified number of school attendances within the preceding year. The 
certificate of school attendance, which was valid only for 12 months, 
had to be signed by the principal teacher of a school officially recognised 
as giving sufficient elementary education. The age under which children 
— not be employed in agricultural gangs was raised from eight to 

years. 

No provision, however, was made in the Act for effective enforce- 
ment. It therefore remained practically inoperative until it was repealed 
in 1876 by the Elementary Education Act, which made attendance at 
school generally compulsory and established 10 years as a general 
minimum age for employment. This gave children in agriculture some 
protection by a them from being employed during the normal 
hours of school attendance, as still happens in a great number of coun- 
tries today. Their employment outside school hours was not restricted 
until the ry ay eee of Children Act, 1903, and subsequent legislation. 
At present the Employment of Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, 


1 KEELING, op. cit., p. 9. 
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as amended by the Education Act, 1944, prohibits all employment 
under 13 years, even outside school hours, and restricts the hours of 
work outside school hours of children between 13 and 15 years of age. 
However, the education authorities are empowered to make by-laws 
authorising the employment outside school hours of children under 
13 years by their parents or guardians in light agricultural and horti- 
cultural work. 


General Employment 


We have so far been dealing with the development of legislation 
and its enforcement as regards children in factories, workshops, mines 
and agriculture ; there remains the question of children’s employment 
in all other types of occupation. 

As early as 1788, 14 years before the first Act to regulate child 
labour in factories, Parliament had passed an Act for the protection 
of children engaged in one form of non-industrial work—chimney 
sweeping. However, the Act of 1788 was not enforced, and subsequent 
attempts to regulate this form of child labour were no more successful 
as they did not provide for a system of inspection. With the exception 
of some larger towns which had attempted to enforce the law or had 
made local regulations, the situation remained unchanged until the 
Chimney Sweepers’ Act of 1875 provided for the licensing of employers 
of apprentices and made the chief constable of every district responsible 
for enforcing the law. The number of boys employed was small, but 
it is interesting to note that for lack of proper enforcement machinery 
it took “ ninety years of unsuccessful attempts to protect a few thousand 
boys from the daily risk of being suffocated, burnt or crippled ”.? In 
time the employment of children for sweeping chimneys was completely 
superseded by the use of mechanical appliances. 

Street trading by children attracted the attention of magistrates 
and philanthropists in the first half of the nineteenth century, but the 
first attempt by Parliament to deal with this question was made in 
the Scottish Education Act of 1878. This Act tried to restrict every 
kind of employment of schoolchildren out of school hours, and in parti- 
cular street trading for children between 10 and 14 years of age. It 
did not, however, expressly prohibit the employment of children under 
10 years of age. In England, Parliament passed in 1889 and 1894 the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts, which fixed the minimum age 
for street trading at 10 and 11 years respectively, and prohibited the 
employment of boys under 14 and girls under 16 years of age from 10 p.m. 
to 5 a.m. (9 p.m. to 6 a.m. in 1894). 

This prohibited period was lengthened in some places by the local 
authorities. However, with a few exceptions, the local authorities 
made no special arrangements for enforcing the by-laws made under 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Acts and other enactments.’ 


1 Children from the age of five upwards were compelled to climb chim- 
neys. As the work had to be done in a perfectly naked state, they contracted 
skin and other diseases from contact with the soot. Sometimes they were 
compelled to ascend chimneys in order to put out fires. In certain cases 
they were said to be actually bought and sold or hired out by a master who 
kept an excessive number of apprentices. Cf. KEELING, op. cit., p. 3. 

2 KEELING, op. cit., p. 9. 

’ Certain by-law-making powers had also been conferred on local 
authorities by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882. 
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Obviously, some method had to be found for facilitating supervision, 
and this was first provided by Parliament in the Scottish Burgh Police 
Act of 1892, which prescribed a licence for all children under 12 years 
of age and forbade them to sell after 9 p.m. 

In the last years of the nineteenth century the question of street 
trading by children became to a certain extent merged in the larger 
problem of the employment of schoolchildren generally. Public attention 
was drawn to this problem by the press and by inquiries carried out by 
certain private organisations and school authorities. In 1901 the 
Government appointed an inter-departmental committee to consider 
the problem of the employment of schoolchildren. In its report the 
committee estimated the number of schoolchildren employed outside 
the Factory and Workshop Act in England and Wales at 240,000, 
including 25,000 street traders. About 50,000 of these children were 
working more than 20 hours and up to 30, 40 and, in some cases, 50 
hours a week, in addition to 274% school hours, to the detriment of their 
health, morals and education. 

It was to remedy this situation that the Employment of Children 
Act was passed in 1903. According to a Home Office circular to local 
authorities, dated 14 November 1903, the general purpose of the Act 
was to provide means for regulating the employment of children in those 
occupations in which it had not been regulated by the Factory and Mines 
Acts. In particular its provisions were to apply to occupations such as 
work in and about shops (chiefly errand-running, the delivering of 
parcels, milk, newspapers, etc.), home industries not under the Factory 
Act, agricultural work and street trading. Without fixing a minimum 
age of employment, it prohibited all employment of children under 
14 years of age (whether attending school or not) between 9 p.m. and 
6 a.m., and any employment of children involving the carrying of heavy 
weights or “ likely to So daeeean to life, limb, health or education ”. 
Local authorities ? were empowered to make by-laws with the sanction 
of the Home Office, prescribing a minimum age for admission to work, 
and more stringent hours for the children employed in all or any specified 
occupations. With regard to heavy and unhealthy work, the local 
authority could provide for a medica! certificate of fitness for the work 
in question. The Act also provided that no child under 11 years of age 
should be employed in street trading and empowered local authorities 
to regulate employment in street trading of children under 16 years 
of age as regards minimum age of admission to work, hours, granting 
of licences, etc. Street trading was defined as including the “ hawking 
of newspapers, matches, flowers and other articles, playing, singing or 
performing for profit, shoeblacking and other like occupation carried 
on in streets or public places ”. 

The three most*important principles which found expression in the 
by-laws adopted by local authorities were the establishment of a mini- 
mum age for employment (11 years in most cases) ; the fixing of maxi- 
mum hours of employment (mostly 3 or 3% on school days and 7 to 
12 on other days) ; and the fixing of limits of hours within which the 
employment must take place. Many of the by-laws excluded children 
under 14 years of age from certain occupations such as the sale of 


1Cf. KEELING, op. cit., p. 27, and J. HALLSworTH : Protective Legisla- 
tion for Shop and Office Employees (London, 1939), p. 208. 

2 In Scotland the duty of supervising the general employment of children 
was laid upon the school boards. 
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alcoholic liquor and assisting in barbers’ shops. Street-trading by-laws 
as a rule provided that all persons under 16 years of age engaging 
in street trading must obtain a licence and wear a badge when 
selling in the street. In England and Wales the local authorities 
exercised their duty of enforcing the statutory restrictions in most 
cases through the police when no by-laws had been made, and through 
the inspectors of shops or sanitary inspectors or education authorities 
where by-laws had been made. 

On the whole the local authorities were exceedingly slow to make 
and enforce by-laws. Figures published in 19141 show that in the 10 
years between 1904 and 1913, out of 329 local authorities in England 
and Wales, only 98 had made by-laws regulating general employment 
and 131 regulating street trading. Moreover, in most of the larger 
towns, in the great bulk of the smaller towns, and in nearly all rural 
districts, there was no inspection whatsoever. This unsatisfactory 
position was attributed to various causes—lack of pressure on the part 
of the Government department concerned, financial difficulties, the 
apathy and ignorance of local authorities, and the opposition of vested 
interests coming from newspaper proprietors, milk dealers, grocers, 
barbers, other shopkeepers, and in some cases farmers, all of whom 
often had a strong influence in the local authorities. 

The situation changed after the passing of amending legislation in 
the Education Act, 1918 (subsequently incorporated in the Education 
Act, 1921) and the Scottish Education Act of the same year. The 
Education Acts of 1918 prescribed a statutory minimum age of 12 years 
for admission to employment. On Sundays no child between 12 and 14 
years might be employed for more than two hours. On school days no 
child might be employed before the close of school hours or before 6 a.m. 
or after 8 p.m. The age of admission to street trading was raised to 
14 years. 

he power of making by-laws was given to the local education 
authorities.2_ By April 1923, out of 317 local education authorities in 
England and Wales, no less than 297 had made by-laws which were 
ultimately confirmed by the Secretary of State ; by October 1933 only 
seven authorities out of a total of 318 in England and Wales and three 
authorities out of a total of 37 in Scotland were still without by-laws. 

The by-laws made under the Acts contained various additional 
restrictions. In England and Wales some by-laws fixed 13 years as a 
minimum age for general employment, and many raised the minimum 
age for employment in street trading to 16 years for girls and 15 years 
for boys. The great majority of by-laws limited the hours during which 
the children could be employed outside school hours to two a day, so 
that in most cases the daily hours of work in and out of school totalled 
seven and a half. They also restricted hours of work on holidays and 
prohibited employment on Sundays, with some exceptions for the 
‘ delivery of milk and newspapers. Many prohibited employment alto- 
gether in barbers’ shops, places for the sale of intoxicating liquor, billiard 
saloons, slaughter houses, and in collecting or sorting rags, etc. On the 


1 KEELING, op. cit., pp. 31-2. 
? KEELING had written in 1914: “As a general rule there would 
seem to be little doubt that the best results are likely to be obtained if the 
Education Departments of local authorities are made primarily responsible 
for the administration of every branch of child labour regulation outside 
the Factory and Workshop Acts ” (op. cit., p. 62). 
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other hand, certain by-laws authorised parental employment of children 
in specified occupations or allowed children to employed in the 
delivery of milk and newspapers before the close of the school hours. 
In general, the employment of children was made subject to the pro- 
duction of a medical certificate or registration and some means of 
identifying the children. The by-laws made by the Scottish education 
authorities contained similar provisions. Most of the local education 
authorities employed school attendance officers to survey the employ- 
ment of children of school age. Medical certificates, where prescribed, 
had to be obtained from the school medical officer. 

It may be presumed that the considerable fall in the number of 
children employed outside school hours, which occurred in certain towns 
up to 1933, was due to the passing of the Act of 1918. The number of 
children so employed in 1915 and 1933 respectively was 1,010 and 91 
in Plymouth, 2,363 and 127 in Salford, 6,081 and 1,401 in Manchester, 
3,082 and 1,487 in Liverpool. However, in 1931 there were still 79,545 
children between 12 and 14 in Great Britain recorded as being occupied 
out of school hours, and a further 2,300 children employed in Scotland in 
potato lifting and harvesting. The great majority of these children— 
52,273 or 82.57 per cent. in England and Wales and 14,888 or 91.69 
per cent. in Scotland—were occupied in delivering newspapers, milk 
and parcels or worked in shops. 

The by-laws made under the Education Acts of 1918 anticipated 
some of the modifications made by subsequent legislation. The Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933, and the Children and Young Persons 
(Scotland) Act, 1937, limited out-of-school employment on school days 
to a maximum of two hours and raised the age of admission to street 
trading to 16 years (17 in Scotland), the power of making by-laws being 
again given to the local education authorities. Since the school-leavin 
age was raised to 15 years under the Education Acts of 1944 and 1948 
(Scotland), the age of admission to work outside school hours has been 
raised to 13 years, and the age of admission to full-time employment to 
15 years. As regards enforcement it may be noted that the Home 
Office and Scottish Home Department reported in 1949 that the local 
authorities were alive to their responsibilities as regards the employment 
of juveniles and anxious to fulfil them, and that they were stimulated 
in their efforts by public opinion which was now alert and sensitive to 
the needs of youth.? 


METHODS OF FACILITATING COMPULSORY EDUCATION 


In view of the important part compulsory education laws have 
played in the United Kingdom in connection with the regulation of the 
employment of children, it may be of interest to add a few remarks on 
the difficulties that had to be overcome in enforcing these laws.* 


1 HALLSWoRTH, op. cit., p. 136. 

2 Health, Welfare and Safety in Non-Industrial Employment, op. cit., p. 95. 

* The information in this section is quoted from the reply given by 
the British Ministry of Education when an inquiry was undertaken in 1950-51 
by the International Bureau of Education, Geneva. Cf. XI Vth International 
Conference on Public Education convened by U.N.E.S.C.O. and the I.B.E., 
Geneva, 1951: Compulsory Education and its Prolongation (Publication 
No. 133), pp. 155-7. 
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The main obstacle to the enforcement of compulsory schooling, when 
it was first introduced in the last decades of the nineteenth century, 
was economic. Children were sent out to work in order to supplement 
their parents’ income, or perhaps their food or clothing were so inade- 
quate that they were unable to attend school regularly. This hindrance 
has been overcome by (a) the prohibition and control of employment 
of children, and (}) social assistance to families. 

A scheme of government assistance to families came into force in 
August 1946, providing for cash family allowances of 5s. per week for 
each child after the first, and for free milk for all schoolchildren. The 
scheme also provides for free school dinners, as soon as there are suffi- 
cient canteen facilities to meet the expected demand. Where such 
facilities do not yet exist, parents continue to make payments for school 
meals, which must not exceed the cost of the food supplied and which 
may be wholly or partly remitted in case of hardship. 

The local education authorities have power to provide clothing for 
any child unable to take full advantage of the education given by his 
school because of the inadequacy or unsuitability of his clothing. They 
may recover the cost from the parents if this does not cause hardship. 

Where children cannot be expected to walk to the nearest day 
school (the maximum distance is two miles for children under eight, 
and three miles for other children), local education authorities are 
required to provide transport for them and have power to pay reason- 
able travelling expenses in the case-of other children. 

Local authorities are also required to provide free boarding accom- 
modation, either in boarding schools, or elsewhere in the case of pupils 
for whom boarding education suited to their ages, abilities and aptitudes 
cannot be provided. Where, on the other hand, a local education 
authority agrees with the parents that boarding education is desirable 
although not essential (for example, for children whose parents work 
abroad or for professional reasons are constantly on the move, and who 
thus have no settled home life), it must contribute towards the boarding 
school fees if the parents cannot pay the whole amount without hardship. 

The school meals service existed long before the scheme of govern- 
ment assistance to families mentioned above, and has been considerably 
expanded during recent years. Between 1939 and 1949 the number 
of school meals provided increased about seventeen times.1_ The impor- 
tance of such a service for the prevention of premature child employment 
need hardly be stressed in view of the fact that the wages a child 1s able 
to earn are as a rule so low that they often are offset by the value 
of a free school meal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It may be useful to end this outline by summarising the main devel- 
opments described and the conclusions which may be drawn as to the 
main problems encountered and the ways and means of solving them. 

The need for regulation of the conditions of employment of children 
and young persons first became apparent in the United Kingdom when 
public attention was drawn to the oppressive child labour in large- 


1 The Health of the School Child—Report of the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Education for the Years 1948 and 1949 (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1952), p. 12. 
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scale cotton manufacture as it had grown out of the industrial revolu- 
tion in the beginning of the nineteenth century. Committees of inquiry 
were set up by Parliament, and the first Factory Acts were passed to 

rovide a minimum of protection for the children. Although the prac- 
tical effect of these Acts was at the beginning very small for lack of 
effective inspection machinery, it has become recognised that they 
had a beneficial effect by keeping public opinion alive to the problems, 
and by preparing the way for improved legislation, including the estab- 
lishment by the Factory Act of 1833 of a modern system of factory 
inspection. From that date onward the factory inspectors not only 
watched over the enforcement of the legislation, but also by their acti- 
vity and reports constantly enlightened public opinion and informed the 
Government as to the actual state of working children and the legis- 
lative modifications required. Thus, the development of the pro- 
tection of young workers was largely due to the advice and assistance 
of the inspectors. 

Various arguments were used in the early years by the opponents 
of child labour regulation. The most common were that the restric- 
tion of child labour would lead to a decline of the regulated industries 
and that children deprived of their employment would risk starvation. 
Both arguments, however, proved fallacious. The re factories 
continued to develop and make progress. And it was found that when 
child labour was restricted there was more employment and better pay 
for adults so that the loss of the trifling earnings of the children was 
not felt. Moreover, children who were kept at school up to a higher 
age were able to learn their trade better than when they started work 
too early, and could therefore earn better wages themselves afterwards. 
And so the conviction began to spread that unrestricted premature 
child labour not only was against the interests of the children but 
against the interests of adults and of the nation as a whole ; it not only 
meant the loss of a certain proportion of the juvenile population in each 
yong but also acted as a brake on productivity and rising standards 
of living. 

In addition to these considerations, it became evident that children 
excluded from the regulated industries were flocking to unregulated 
ones where they were again exposed to the evils which regulation had 
tried to eliminate. Moreover, employers in regulated industries began 
to press for the passing of legislation in other branches of industry. 
It was under the impact of all these facts that child labour legislation 
in the United Kingdom gradually spread in the second half of the 
nineteenth century to other kinds of employment until it covered practi- 
= all types of work. 

he purpose of the legislation for the protection of young workers 
was a double one: the restriction of child labour and the regulation 
of the conditions of work (especially hours of work and rest periods) 
of young persons. 

As the development of child labour law in the United Kingdom 
shows, premature child labour was eliminated by stages with the raising 
of the statutory minimum age for admission to work, with the extension 
of legislation to all kinds of employment, and with the improvement 
of the measures to enforce the law. In the first Factory Acts the 
provisions concerning the minimum age for admission to employment 
and the limitation of hours for factory children were closely linked 
with educational requirements. As schooling facilities were scarce, 
the main responsibility for providing them rested with the employer. 
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However, factory inspectors soon became convinced that the only 
effective measure for the education of the children would be the intro- 
duction of a State-controlled general compulsory education system. 
The introduction of such a system in the last third of the nineteenth 
century, together with the development of such social assistance measures 
as family allowances, school meals and clothing for schoolchildren, 
and the subsequent raising of the school-leaving age, did much to 
facilitate enforcement of minimum age provisions and the restriction 
of child employment, particularly in occupations which are more diffi- 
cult to regulate by labour laws alone. 

A minimum age and maximum hours of work for children could 
not, however, be properly enforced unless the inspectors could ascertain 
the age of the children employed. The most reliable system is clearly 
that provided by birth registration, but where this does not exist, as 
was the case in the United Kingdom at the time of the earlier Factory 
Acts, medical advice is needed to estimate the age of the child. The Acts 
therefore prescribed medical certificates of age, out of which developed 
the system of medical examination for fitness for employment in general. 
Experience showed, however, that the mere introduction of the system 
of certificates is not enough; arrangements must be made for ensuring 
that the doctor who provides the certificate is independent of the good- 
will of the employer or the parents of the children, and for eliminating 
all possibility of fraudulent practices such as the selling of certificates. 
The measures progressively introduced to overcome such difficulties in- 
cluded the appointment of factory doctors by the factory inspector, the 
right of the inspector to annul certificates if he had cause to believe that 
the real age of the child was less than indicated therein, the prescribing 
of a form for certificates, the fixing of a maximum for doctors’ fees, etc. 

As regards the result of the provisions of the earlier Factory Acts 
which restricted the hours of work of children and made their employ- 
ment subject to certain educational requirements, it is interesting to 
note that their effect on the employment of these children varied with 
the industry concerned. Whereas after the adoption of such legislation 
the number of the children employed continually increased in the textile 
industries, their employment in other industrial undertakings either 
decreased considerably (as happened in foundries, blast furnaces and 
undertakings manufacturing machinery and metal articles, india-rubber, 
paper, glass, etc.) or was stopped entirely (as was the case in the mines). 
It has been presumed that where this decline took place it was due to the 
fact that the employment of children in these branches of work, where 
more physical strength and technical skill were needed, had become 
unprofitable to the employer under the restricting conditions. 

The enforcement of restricted working hours for young workers 
was found to be extremely difficult as long as the hours could be worked 
at any time during a period beginning early in the morning and ending 
late in the evening. Subsequent legislation, therefore, made the legal 
period of employment correspond more closely to the legal working 
day plus rest and meal times. There is no evidence that the restric- 
tion of the working hours of young persons induced employers to abstain 
from employing them. According to a recent official report employers 
are likely to consider it a short-sighted policy to limit recruitment to 
persons over 18 years of age, as this would limit the supply of skilled 
workmen. 

As regards the authorities entrusted with the enforcement of the 
legislation for the protection of children and young persons, it became 
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clear that collaboration between various agencies was needed for dealing 
with the different branches of employment. In workshops, for instance, 
which gradually became assimilated to factories, experience showed 
that the supervision of the child labour provisions was best carried 
out by the factory inspectors, but that their work was facilitated by 
collaboration with local authorities, especially as regards the registration 
of the smaller workplaces. In the case of agriculture and non-industrial 
occupations (employment in shops, street trading, etc.) where the restric- 
tion of child labour is largely based on school attendance regulations, 
the power of enforcement had to be given to the local authorities, and 
especially to the local education authorities acting mainly through 
their school attendance officers. In view of the large number of small 
shops and the oe local conditions in agriculture and non-industrial 
occupations, flexibility was obtained by giving the local education 
authorities power to make by-laws either improving on the statutory 
standard or varying the statutory provisions within certain limits 
to adapt them to local needs. 
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The Position of the French Working Class 


Mr. Michel Collinet has recently published two works in which he 
examines the sociological and psychological evolution of the French 
working class during the first half of this century. 

His Essai sur la condition ouvriére deals mainly with the “ external ” 
aspects of this evolution (change in occupational status and trend of 
living standards), while his Esprit du syndicalisme brings out chiefly the 
“internal” effects (growth of new habits of thought and feeling 
amongst the French working class). But though the emphasis varies 
in the two works, the subject remains the same. The two volumes, in 
fact, form a whole, and present a series of very acute variations on a great 
underlying theme—the interdependence of the dignity of labour and 
the proper working of democracy. 

“ The wars,” he writes, “ not only brought about the modern State 
with its concentration of power ; they also accelerated the decline in 
the value of human labour which was implicit in technical progress . . . 
the human tool, in Merrheim’s phrase, became the predominant type 
in the working class, and with this came the phenomenon of the ‘ mass’ 
or the bringing together in one place of virtually interchangeable 
individuals ” (Esprit du syndicalisme, p. 13.) 

The entry of the mass into the trade union movement produced 
profound changes in the spirit of French trade unionism, because the 
mass “ needs leaders and slogans”. The relationship between the huge 
membership of the unions today and the union officials is very different 
from that which existed between the unionists and their responsible 
comrades in the French trade unions before 1914, which were “ minor- 
ity ” organisations * mainly composed of an élite of skilled workers 
particularly conscious of the need for working-class action, like “ New- 
foundland dogs taking the plunge for the benefit of all ”. 

The change can lead to one of two extreme results: either the 
inertia of the mass tends to harden the arteries of the trade union move- 
ment, or else the movement comes under the dictatorship of “ a pyramid 
of carefully graded officials ”. 

Mr. Collinet shows how, in a country like France, the Communist 
party has proved particularly skilful in exploiting the second possibility 
in order to “colonise” the working-class movement. The automatism 


1 Michel Cottinet: L’ouvrier francais — Essai sur la condition ouvriére (1900-1950) (Paris, 1951, 
205 pp.) and L’ouvrier francais — Esprit du syndicalisme (essai) (Paris, 1952, 231 pp.). Both books have 
prefaces by Edouard DoLiEans, and form part of the series “ Masses et Militants” published by “ Les 
Editions Ouvriéres ”. 

2 In 1911 the total of trade union members reached a million, or about 10 per cent. of the total number 
of employees (Esprit du syndicalisme, pp. 51 i. and 65). 
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of modern productive methods prepared the ground for the party’s 
“ obsessional ” propaganda and “ its discipline appeared to be an exten- 
sion of industrial discipline into the social sphere”. “The entry of 
the masses into the trade union movement thus enabled a party speci- 
ally equipped for this purpose to seize control of a large section of the 
employee classes and to create the state of crisis in which the French 
working class is now struggling ” (Esprit du syndicalisme, p. 15). 

A way out might be found through the formation of a new élite of 
workers who, while continuing to work in the factories, would have the 
wider vision needed to grasp the general responsibilities of the working- 
class movement, and woud: be strong enough to force the trade union 
leaders by democratic means (and through them, other authorities) 
to follow a policy based on the actual desires of the working classes. 

In France, the emergence of such an élite is thwarted by certain 
special factors ; Mr. Collinet mainly stresses the action of the Communist 
party—whose rigid discipline crushes the enthusiasm of the militant 
unionists and whose violent changes of front destroy the confidence of 
the masses—and the existence of what he calls “the employee middle 
class ”, composed of those who have broken away from the working 
class and of persons of bourgeois origin who have drifted into the 
employed class. Mr. Collinet considers that in France the employee 
middle class is overswollen.1_ Its members, coming from various social 
strata, are chiefly united by their determination not to regard themselves 
as “ working class ” ; they have, for the present at least, no feeling of 
solidarity with other workers. 

Many of those who might, perhaps, form the new working-class élite 
escape from their working-class status by joining the employee middle 
class. The result of the growth of this class is that the concepts of 
“ wage earner” and “ proletarian” no longer coincide, a fact which 
greatly alters the conditions of trade union action. 

Before noting, at the end of this review, the remedies proposed by 
Mr. Collinet, we should like to mention some of the essays in description 
undertaken by him in order to verify and elaborate the over-all views 
already quoted. These accounts are of real documentary value, and 
bring together almost all the essential data available on the evolution 
of labour and the working-class outlook in France since 1900. 

The author devotes, for example, a considerable number of pages to 
the semi-skilled worker, who is the characteristic product of techno- 
logical evolution and the central figure of the modern working classes. 
At the beginning of the century, the French working class was composed 
of two main groups : the skilled tradesman and the labourer. The semi- 
skilled worker, whose function is limited to semi-automatic fragmentary 
operations with highly developed machinery, was still uncommon. 
“The war of 1914-18 converted the hitherto gentle flow of untrained 
labour into a rushing torrent ” (Essai sur la condition ouvriére, p. 68). 
Instead of the factories being staffed with skilled workers and labourers 
(with five times as many skilled workmen as labourers), the modern 
trend is towards a staff of technicians and semi-skilled workers (with 
five times as many semi-skilled workers as technicians). The socio- 
logical importance of this result of technological development is particu- 


1 “This employee middle class represents a little less than two-thirds of the tertiary sector” (Essai 
sur la condition ouvriére, p. 56). Between 1906 and 1950, the tertiary sector increased from 23.2 per cent. 
to 32.1 per cent. of the economically active French population, while the primary sector (agriculture) fell 
from 44.8 per cent. to 32.9 per cent. and the secondary sector (industry) increased from 32.0 per cent. to 
35 per cent. (op. cit., pp. 39-40). 
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larly emphasised by Mr. Collinet because of his conviction that the 
semi-skilled worker takes over into the field of politics and trade union- 
ism the automatic reflexes acquired in the factory. In French industry 
as a whole (including building, publishing, the food trades, etc.) the 
semi-skilled workers today represent about 36 per cent. of the labour 
force (compared with 35 per cent. of skilled workers and 29 per cent. of 
labourers) and this lead is tending to increase. It should, however, be 
noted that modern production methods lead at the same time to the 

rowth of a new class of skilled worker (in repair workshops, the manu- 
acture of automobile accessories, etc.). 

Reference has already been made to Mr. Collinet’s remarks on the 
development and psychology of the French “ employee middle class ”. 
Mention should also be made of the important chapters in which he 
deals with the changes that have taken place in the French wage system 
as a whole since the start of the century. Straightforward remunera- 
tion of the individual’s power to work has gradually been replaced 
(in stages that are closely described by the author) by a mixed wage, 
made up of remuneration for the work of the individual and a con- 
tribution made by the community, independently of the work, in the 
form of a “social wage”, varying according to the family situation 
of the individual. However, the source of this social wage is not really 
the whole national community, but rather the employee classes as a 
whole, “acting as a huge friendly society”; money is transferred 
from the pockets of some wage or salary earners to the pockets of 
others. It is clear from the figures given that the non-employee strata 
of the population hardly participate to any significant extent in this 
system of social solidarity. This is all the more serious because the 
change in the wage structure does not reflect a real increase in working- 
class living standards; on the contrary, the ratio of total earnings 
to total goods and services available has not increased since 1938 and, 
as the relative number of workers has increased since then, their average 
standard of living must have fallen.1 The proportion of the national 
income devoted to capital expenditure has increased, and this is an 
encouraging trend, but instead of coming out of private savings (2.5 per 
cent. in 1949) the investment is mainly financed out of taxation and 
industry’s own resources. These levies have an effect on prices, and 
the wage and salary earning consumers bear the brunt. Thus, 
Mr. Collinet’s studies show that the present state of the French workers 
is characterised by two deplorable tendencies: the progressive decline 
in skilled labour with the consequent growth of a passive mentality; 
and a gradual sinking into uniform poverty. 

What remedies are available ? To counter the fall in the living stand- 
ard of the French masses, the author places greatest emphasis upon the 
need for a fair productivity policy (“ economic expansion in depth ”, 
Condition ouvriére, p. 183), together with a recasting of the concept 
of wages and the family allowances system. Wages should be linked 
more closely with production and market conditions. They must be 
substantially increased in order to obtain a genuine rise in productivity 
in an expanded and more dynamic market. With regard to social 
security payments, by means of which the wage or salary earner shares 
in the output of the community, these should be distributed to all 
classes and not confined to employees. 

1 A semi-skilled worker without children can only maintain four-fifths of his 1938 purchasing power 


by working an additional 400 hours a year. A semi-skil ed worker with two children has an income slightly 
higher than in 1938 (Condition ouvriére, p. 145). 
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In order to promote the formation of the new working-class élite 
which, as we have seen, is so urgently needed, the author proposes the 
extension—side by side with the fragmentary types of labour imposed 
by modern technology—of free activities giving significance to human 
existence. Among these activities particular value attaches to the 
responsible work that can be done under a free system of trade unionism 
(neither dictatorial nor apathetic) and by “the embryonic organs of 
economic democracy, such as works councils and shop representatives ” 
(Esprit du syndicalisme, p. 16). 

French trade unionism, concludes Mr. Collinet, should be more 
aware of the need to press the workers’ right to self-determination, 
human dignity and responsibility. These principles, which have been 
admired platonically since the start of the working-class movement, 
should now be regarded as definite policy aims. 


* 
* * 


As we have seen, the author starts from a description of the working 
class in France, and reaches conclusions which are, mutatis mutandis, 
quite general in their application. It should be added that these cor- 
respond to the ideas put forward with varying degrees of definiteness 
by many trade unionists and sociologists in different countries, who 
have constantly stressed the relation between the safeguarding of 
the “ human factor ” in working life, the achievement of a higher level 
of physical and intellectual well-being by workers united in powerful 
trade unions, the increase of productivity, and the extension of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr Collinet’s studies on the French worker are an important con- 
tribution to the noble human science of labour that the new French 
sociology is rapidly erecting. Following upon the works of Jean 
Fourastié on the long-term evolution of the working-class life since 
the beginning of the industrial revolution 4, the personal studies in 
which Georges Friedmann has worked out the first principles of a 
coherent conception of labour sociology *, and the research in depth 
directed by Georges Friedmann in various branches of modern industry *, 
Mr. Collinet has given us a detailed description of the changes in the 
workman’s situation during a particularly critical period, that from 


1900 to the present day. 
Roger GIRoD. 


1 Jean Fourastié : La civilisation de 1960; Le grand espoir du XX® siécle ; Machinisme et bien-@re. 

2 Georges FRIEDMANN : O# va le travail humain ?; Problémes humains du machinisme industriel. 

8 Useful particulars of this research, which is being done under the auspices of the Centre d’Etudes Socio- 
logiques de Paris by a team of more than 60 persons, will be found in Cahiers Internationaux de la Socio- 
logie, Vol. VII, 1949, and in the Année Sociologique (1952 edition). 
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Publications of the I.L.0O. 


Documents of the International Labour Conference. 


Thirty-sixth Session, 1953. Report V (1) : Protection of the Healih of Workers 
in Places of Employment. Geneva, 1952. 30 pp. 25 cents; 1s. 6d. 


A report to the member Governments, transmitting proposed texts for 
a Recommendation or for a Convention supplemented by a Recommendation, 
for comment before a final text is submitted to the next Conference. The 
texts are based on the conclusions adopted by the 1952 Conference after a 
first discussion of health protection at the workplace. 


Studies and Reports. 


New Series, No. 32 : An Introduction to Co-operative Practice. Geneva, 1952. 
50 pp. 50 cents; 3s. 


Intended as a simple guide for officials and others concerned in promoting 
co-operative societies and the co-operative movement in countries where 
they are not extensively developed, this short study explains the general 
principles and methods of co-operation, the place of the various types of 
society in the community, the factors to be considered when planning and 
organising a co-operative (e.g., precise aims, area to be covered, capital 
required), and the essential matters in the conduct of a society (administra- 
tive structure and procedure, relationships with other co-operatives and 
unions). 


Special Publications. 


Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1951-52. Geneva, 1952. xviii+359 pp. 
Trilingual (English, French, Spanish). $5; £1 10s. 


The twelfth issue of this year book includes tables of the retail food 
supplies available per head per year in 40 countries and of the calories which 
these supplies represent. In addition, it contains the regular tables on the 
labour force, employment, unemployment, hours of work, wages, consumer 
prices, family budgets, social security, industrial injuries, industrial disputes 
and migration in the various countries. 


National Employment Services : Great Britain. Geneva, 1952. xii+189 pp. 
: oe. 


The first handbook in this series, on the employment service in Canada, 
was published in 1950. This second handbook was prepared by the British 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, and follows the same plan as the 
first. After a brief résumé of the development and duties of the service, 
the administrative organisation in Great Britain is described, followed by 
a detailed description of the functions, policies and procedures of the service 
(placement ; employment information; counselling; services to youth, 
disabled persons, older workers, professional and technical workers, etc. ; 
special recruiting for particular industries ; co-operation in economic and 
social planning). Subsequent chapters deal with the various advisory 
committees on employment, the recruitment and training of staff, private 
agencies, and research activities. 
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Publications of the United Nations 
and Other Intergovernmental Organisations 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


Chemical Apparatus in the U.S.A. Technical Assistance Mission No. 23. 
Report by a Group of European Experts. Paris, 1952. 224 pp. 


Définitions et méthodes. Bulletins Statistiques de 1’O.E.C.E. Paris, 1952. 
iv+139 pp. 

Gives, for each of the series published in the Foreign Trade Statistical 
Bulletin and the General Statistical Bulletin of the Organisation for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation, the definitions and basis of calculation used 
by the various countries (i.e., all O.E.E.C. member countries, Canada and 
the United States). 

In addition, the volume gives the definitions employed by the Organisa- 
tion, the adjustments made to the national data in order to improve their 
comparability, and details of the methods of calculation used to work out 
the figures or indices covering the member countries combined. 


European Economic Co-operation. A Third Survey prepared by the Organi- 
sation for European Economic Co-operation for the Council of Europe. 
Paris, 1952. 105 pp. 

The report notes and explains the relative stabilisation of industrial 
production in the member countries since the third quarter of 1951, and 
surveys recent developments regarding European trade and payments. It 
reports on action taken by the Organisation in various fields, but particularly 
with respect to the implementation of the Declaration of 29 August 1951, 
in which member Governments agreed that the broad objective of their 
policies during the period 1952-56 would be to expand total production in 
western Europe by 25 per cent. in comparison with 1951. A general report 
on the Expansion Programme and six studies, covering the sectors for 
which special objectives of expansion were to be fixed, are included as 
annexes to the present report. Accounts of the present stage of international 
co-operation in the field of raw materials and of the work of the O.E.E.C, with 
regard to economic co-operation in the overseas territories are also appended. 


European Economic Co-operation. A Fourth Survey prepared by the Orga- 
nisation for European Economic Co-operation for the Council of Europe. 
Paris, 1952. 67 pp. 

A survey containing a short note on current economic trends and infor- 
mation on the work of the O.E.E.C. since May 1952. An appendix contains 
the texts of the resolution of the Council of the O.E.E.C. on the mandate of the 
managing board of the European Payments Union, a report of a group of 
independent experts on the financial condition of member countries, various 
comments on this report, and the second annual report of the managing 
board of the European Payments Union. The survey also includes a sum- 
mary of the second report of the ministerial coal production group. 


Sulphur. A Study by the Secretariat of the Chemical Products Com- 
mittee. Paris, 1952. 62 pp. 

The question of sulphur supply has been under study since 1948, but no 
serious consideration was given to the O.E.E.C. surveys and conclusions 
until the Korean war created a real shortage and forced Governments to 
give their attention to the problem. It is emphasised in the present study 
that there is a danger that prospects of new sources of supply and probable 
increases in production may be exaggerated and that the efforts to develop 
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European resources by recovery or substitution may be relaxed. The main 
objects of the study are to show the need for vigorous action to eliminate 
the sulphur bottleneck and to show how this may be done. 

The first part of the report gives an estimated balance-sheet of sulphur 
in 1955, followed by a survey of the total possibilities of sulphur recovery 
and an economic study of recuperation. The second part, dealing with 
sulphuric acid, gives an estimated pyrites balance-sheet in 1955, and then 
studies the possibility of economies in the use of sulphuric acid, with special 
emphasis on the need for exploring various processes in fertiliser production, 
which alone accounts for more than half of all the sulphuric acid used by 
member countries. 


Other Publications 
General. 


AuBRUN, Charles V. L’Amérique centrale. Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1952. 126 pp. 150 francs. 

This new addition to the series “ Que Sais-Je ? ” deals with the history, 
culture, politics and economics of the Central American countries. The 
first part is a study of the group of countries as a whole, taking account of 
their geographical, historical and cultural unity, while allowing for their 
many differences. The second treats each country separately from the point 
of view of geography, race, economy and general characteristics. 


Bate, H. Maclear. Report from Formosa. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1952. 210 pp. 16s. 


CLEUGH, James. Spain in the Modern World. London, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 1952. ix+279 pp. 21s. 

Although the main object of this book is to examine the position of 
Spain in present international politics, the author gives a penetrating and 
fairly complete descriptive analysis of the country’s geography and history, 
and of its political, economic and social structure. The chief economic 
and social problems and the way in which the present Government is trying 
to deal with them are studied in detail. On the whole, the author takes a 
sympathetic attitude and shows an understanding of Spanish psychology, 
though he somewhat exaggerates Spain’s strategical position (human as 
well as geographic) in the event of a third world war. He states, for instance, 
that a “ strong and well-disposed Spain would certainly be the key to the 
consolidation of the West, would powerfully contribute to the defence 
of the Atlantic Ocean and would facilitate a potential alliance of America 
with Africa ”. 


Copp1INnG, George Arthur, Jr. The International Telecommunication Union. 
An Experiment in International Co-operation. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 
1952. xvi+505 pp. 

The International Telecommunication Union only came into existence 
in 1932, but was the successor to two much older international organisa- 
tions—the International Telegraph Union, founded in 1865, and the Inter- 
national Radiotelegraph Union, founded in 1903. Since the war, I.T.U. 
has been a specialised agency of the United Nations. 

The volume under review first describes the development of the two 
earlier unions and their structure and functions. It then gives a full survey 
of the work of I.T.U. from 1932 to 1939, the Atlantic City conferences 
after the war and subsequent meetings, and a detailed picture of the admin- 
istrative system. 


COLONIAL OFFICE. Study of an African Swamp. Report of the Cambridge 
University Expedition to the Bangweulu Swamps, Northern Rhodesia, 
1949. By Frank DEBENHAM. London, H.M. Stationery Office, for the 
Government of Northern Rhodesia, 1952. 88 pp. £1. 
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DeEwEy, Thomas E. Journey to the Far Pacific. New York, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1952. 335 pp. $4. 


ETIENNE, Flory. La Commission des Caraibes. Paris, Maurice Lavergne, 

1952. 192 pp. 

The author describes the creation of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission on 9 March 1942, and the structure and working of the Com- 
mission and its auxiliary bodies (the Research Council, specialised Com- 
mittees and Conferences, and the West Indies Conference) under the 
Convention signed on 30 October 1946 by France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 

The second part of the volume studies the legal problems raised by an 
international organisation of such an unusual character: relations with 
the United Nations, relations between the home countries that are mem- 
bers of the Commission, co-operation between the non-self-governing 
territories in the Carribbean, and relations between the member govern- 
ments and their territories. 

After giving an account of the activities of the Commission in research 
and in the economic and social field, the author concludes by hoping that 
the organisation “ will become truly regional by a broadening of its composi- 
tion with a simultaneous increase in its powers ”. 


LEenczowskI, George. The Middle East in World Affairs. New York, 
Cornell University Press, 1952. xx+459 pp. $6. 


NASRALLAH, Mourtada. La forme des actes en droit international privé 
spécialement selon le droit frangais. Thése présentée & la Faculté de 
Droit de l’Université de Genéve pour obtenir le grade de Docteur en 
Droit. Thése No. 488. Ambilly, 1952. 190 pp. 


WIDMANN, Hans. Bibliographien zum deutschen Schrifttum, 1939-1950. 
Tiibingen, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1951. xii+84 pp. DM.10. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN COUNCIL ON Propuctivity. Metal Finishing. Report 
of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1950 of a Specialist Team representing the 
British Metal Finishing Industry. London, New York, 1951. ix+75 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


— The Provincial Press. Report of a Productivity Team representing 
the British Provincial Press which visited the United States of America 
in 1951. London, New York, 1952. viii+85 pp. 3s. 6d. 


— Saving Scarce Materials. Report of a Specialist Team which visited the 
United States of America in Fane and July 1951. London, New York, 
1951. iv+28 pp. 2s. 


— Steel Construction. Report of a visit to the U.S.A. in 1951 of a Produc- 
tivity Team on Constructional Steelwork, Fabricated Platework, Mecha- 
nical Handling Plant. London, New York, 1952. viii+70 pp. 3s. 


— Zinc and Aluminium Die Casting. Report of a Productivity Team 
representing the British Zinc and Aluminium Die Casting Industry 
which visited the United States of America in 1951. London, New 
York, 1952. x+97 pp. 4s. 


Ayres, C. E. The Industrial Economy : Its Technological Basis and Insti- 
tutional Destiny. Cambridge, Mass., The Riverside Press, 1952. 
x+433 pp. 

An exposition of the institutionalist school of economics. The author, 
who leans heavily on Veblen, believes that modern economic theory is 
derived mainly from science as it was known before Darwin. Economics, 
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because it lacks an evolutionary point of view, has become a sterile mathe- 
matical exercise without any relevance to the real world. It is mainly in 
the study of the economic development of the institutions of modern society 
that a knowledge can be gained of the workings of the economic system. 


Bacg, Maurice. Petit code économique du Congo Belge. Brussels, Agence 
Economique et Financiére, 1952. 100 pp. 50 francs. 


BERNDT, Ronald and Catherine. From Black to White in South Australia. 
Introduction by Professor A. P. Erxtn. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 
1951. 313 pp. 

A study by two anthropologists at Sydney University of the culture 
contact situation in the State of South Australia between aboriginals and 
Australian-Europeans. After considering the effect of earlier contacts on 
present-day attitudes, the authors examine the results of mission work 
and the process of Europeanisation in various parts of the State. 


ComItE NATIONAL DE LA Propuctivit&, Secrétariat d’Etat aux Affaires 
Economiques. Premier Rapport sur les travaux de la Commission “ Pro- 
ductivité et Coopévation du Personnel des Entreprises”. Paris, 1952. 
v+49+ix pp. 

A subcommittee of the French National Committee on Productivity 
was made responsible for studying how increased employee co-operation 
in undertakings can increase productivity. This first report deals in general 
terms with questions of remuneration, material factors, training and 
moral factors in relation to productivity and co-operation, the greatest 
amount of space being devoted to remuneration. Individual bonus systems 
are not discussed, since it is felt that these, whatever their merits, are 
not primarily intended to promote a spirit of co-operation within the 
establishment. Collective systems of payment by results and the conditions 
necessary for their successful introduction are discussed in considerable 
detail. 


CONTACTGROEP OPVOERING PRODUCTIVITEIT. Gyvrasland en Groenvoederge- 
wassen in de Verenigde Staten. Rapport Studiegroep Landbouw. The 
Hague, 1952. 82 pp. 


— Productiviteitsverhoging, Unificatie, Standaardisatie Bouwbedrijj. The 
Hague, 1952. 89 pp. 


—— Zuivelonderzoek in de Verenigde Staten. Rapport Studiegroep Veeteelt. 
With a summary in English. The Hague, 1952. 67 pp. 
Reports of three Netherlands productivity missions to the United 
States, which studied grassland farming, the building industry and dairy 
farming. 


GRUBER, Karl. Conditions of Full Employment. Translated into English 
by Jean Meyer. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, William Hodge and 
Company Limited, 1952. vi+141 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A translation of a work written by the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs when a lecturer in economics at the University of Vienna. The 
economy is viewed as a circular flow of commodities. Disturbances arise 
in this circular flow when saving increases rapidly at the expense of con- 
sumption. A disturbance becomes a crisis if “a slump in receipts caused 
by the disturbance leads to a further slump in income and if this secondary 
effect of the disturbance surpasses the first in extent and intensity ”’. 

Against this theoretical background, the author makes a number of 
policy recommendations for overcoming depressions and unemployment. 
These include a plan for the arbitration of wage disputes in such a way 
that there will not be substantial changes in the ratio between wages 
and prices. The author also favours increased government investment 
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in times of depression, restraints on monopoly power, and the training 
of workers for adaptability in a wider range of skills. 


LUTTRELL, W. F., assisted by D. A. Cocuiin, F. G. Davipson and J. F. 
TuHompson. The Cost of Industrial Movement. A First Report on the 
Economics of Establishing Branch Factories. National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, Occasional Papers, No. XIV. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952. ix+104 pp. 18s. 

Changes in a country’s industrial structure necessitate geographical 
movements of industry or of population, or of both. Questions frequently 
arise as to whether it is better that work should be taken to the workers, 
industry going to regions where the supply of labour exceeds the local 
demand, or conversely, whether workers should move to districts where 
firms are short of labour. This report, based on sample case-studies, finds 
that where firms have taken work to the workers by opening branch plants, 
unit costs of production at the branch were on the average nearly twice 
as high as in the main works in the first year, but thereafter fell sharply 
until in the third year they averaged about a fifth higher. Both the detailed 
case-studies and the description of methods used in the study are a new 
contribution to this field of knowledge. 


MAXWELL, James A. Federal Grants and the Business Cycle. Fiscal Studies 
No. 4. New York, National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1952. 
122 pp. $2. 

In the United States both the Federal Government and the state and 
local governments have power to impose taxes and to spend public funds. 
A practice has developed by which the Federal Government makes grants 
to state and local governments, these payments being usually subject 
to certain conditions to be fulfilled by the recipients. This book is an 
exhaustive study of Federal grants, with particular emphasis on how these 
grants have tended to vary in periods of prosperity and periods of depression. 


May, Stacy, FAALAND, Just, Kocu, Albert R., Parsons, Howard L., 
SENIor, Clarence. Costa Rica. A Study in Economic Development. 
New York, The Twentieth Century Fund; London, George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1952. xiv+374 pp. $3. 

One of a series of studies on the foreign economic relations of the United 
States, which has so far included a general work, Rebuilding the World 
Economy, on America’s role in foreign trade and investment, and two 
studies of economic conditions in Brazil and Turkey. These two coun- 
tries and Costa Rica were chosen by the Fund as representing typical 
conditions in the various parts of the world which have economic relations 
with the United States. Costa Rica was regarded as typical of the smaller 
Latin American countries and was therefore chosen for investigation. 

The study presents the results of a survey carried out by well-known 
economists and sociologists sent by the Fund to Costa Rica. In their report 
the experts describe the main economic and social aspects of the country 
and make practical recommendations. 

In view of the absolute and relative importance of agriculture in Costa 
Rica the book includes a detailed description of the principal crops, systems 
of land tenure and other outstanding agricultural problems. It proposes 
a plan of agricultural development to increase the home food supply, 
gradually abolish imported foods and increase the production of food pro- 
ducts. In the industrial field the experts recommend cement production 
in view of the existence of raw materials and the shortage of foreign exchange. 
They also recommend the creation and development of small light industries 
and an expansion of electricity production and road transport. The report 
also discusses general financial problems and recommends a strongly anti- 
inflationist poy: proper direction of national savings, and a policy of 
budgetary equilibrium. Lastly, it describes the situation as regards health, 
education and social security and makes certain recommendations in these 
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fields. The authors constantly refer to the Point Four programme and 
to the technical assistance which can be given in certain precise cases 
observed in Costa Rica. 

It should be added that a series of appendices give valuable basic statis- 
tics for an understanding of the economic situation of the country. 


OXENFELDT, Alfred R. Economic Systems in Action: The United States, 
The Soviet Union and the United Kingdom. New York, Rinehart & 
Company, Inc., 1952. xiv+175 pp. 

An attempt to make a dispassionate comparison of the economic systems 
of the United States, of the Soviet Union, and of the United Kingdom under 
the Labour Government. In the author’s view, the economic system of the 
United States accounts in part for the higher living standards of that country. 
On the other hand, the United States fails to achieve the ultimum in effi- 
ciency because of the absence of keen competition and the susceptibility of 
its economy to business cycles. 

The author credits the Soviet system with transforming Russia from a 
third-rate power into a world power of the first rank, but he doubts the suit- 
ability of detailed planning for nations that already have high living stand- 
ards. He also notes that in the Soviet Union “ there are very few signs 
of increased personal liberties or a removal of restraints on expressions of 
adverse opinions about basic philosophy ”. 

The author believes that data on output and production are “ fairly 
reliable indicators of the success of the [British] Labour Government’s 
economic programme ”, but he criticises that Government for making too 
many concessions to political expediency, for failing to carry out important 
parts of its programme, and for not making sufficient use of the price system. 


PAKISTAN MINISTRY OF Economic AFFaIrRS, Office of the Economic Adviser. 
Foreign Trade of Pakistan. Karachi, 1951. v+136 pp. 2 rupees 10 
annas. 


P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning). Locomotives. A report on the 
organisation and structure of the industry, its products and its market 
prospects at home and abroad. P.E.P. Engineering Reports—III. 
London, 1951. 75 pp. 13s. 


Rosinson, Joan. The Rate of Interest, and other Essays. London, Mac- 
millan & Co. Ltd., 1952. viii+170 pp. 10s. 6d. 


A collection of three essays by the noted British economist. In the first 
essay the author qualifies Keynes’s theory of interest to take into account 
circumstances in which strong expectations of future business conditions 
prevail, and in which there are actually several different interest rates 
expressing the cost of borrowing money under different terms. The second 
essay, entitled “ Notes on the Economics of Technical Progress ”, is con- 
cerned with the effect of inventions on wage rates, income distribution, 
production costs, investment and capital requirements. 

In the last essay the author discusses some of the factors which may 
force an economy that has been growing steadily into either a boom or a 
slump. These conditions include changes in the extent of saving, the supply 
of land and labour, the supply of finance, the rate of interest, and prices 
and wages. There is also a discussion of the conditions which put an end to 
booms and depressions. In the final section of the book, which is called 
“ Acknowledgements and Disclaimers ”, the author notes a wide range of 
sources from which she has drawn, including the writings of Keynes, Marx, 
Marshall and Rosa Luxemburg. 


Scitovsky, Tibor. Welfare and Competition. The Economics of a Fully 
Employed Economy. The Library of Economics, Section Two, New 
Works, No. 5. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. xvi+457 pp. 

25s. 
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The aim of this book, which is written chiefly for economists and stu- 
dents of economics, is “ to bring together price theory and welfare econo- 
mics”. The author has achieved a valuable restatement of price theory in 
conditions of “ perfect competition ”, “ free competition ” and “ restricted 
competition ”. Welfare, however, is discussed almost entirely in terms of 
economic efficiency, defined as conformity to consumers’ preferences, given 
the prevailing distribution of income. “ Usually,” says the author, “ we 
shall not say that one situation is better than another but only that it is 
more efficient and would be better if it were found acceptable also on 7 
grounds. This is a serious limitation ; but it is a limitation not only of this 
book but of all economic theory, which can never be more than a partial 
guide to economic policy.” 

The discriminating bibliographical notes at the end of the chapters 
enhance the value of this book. 


STALEY, Eugene (editor). Creating an Industrial Civilization. A Report 
on the Corning jConference held under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learntd Societies and Corning Glass Works, May 17-19, 1951, 
Corning, New York. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. xvi+368 pp. 


$4. 


STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE. Industrial Uses of Radioactive Fission 
Products. A Report to the United States Atomic Energy Commission. 
Stanford University, Cal., 1951. ix+102 pp. $1.50. 


UTRIKESDEPARTEMENTET. Svensk Handelspolitik. En sammanstallning av 
viktigare element i den svenska handelspolitiken under efterkrigstiden. 
Stockholm, Isaac Marcus Boktryckeri-Aktiebolag, 1952. 93 pp. 4 kronor. 


VARVARESSOS, Kyriakos. Report on the Greek Economic Problem. Prepared 
at the request of the Government of Greece. Translated by Rena Zari- 
Riou. Washington, International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, 1952. iv+295 pp. 

[A bibliographical note on the original text of this report 7 en in the 
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Statistics. 
BREMER AUSSCHUSS FiiR WIRTSCHAFTSFORSCHUNG. Die wirtschaftliche Ent- 
wicklung im Lande Bremen im Jahre 1951. Bremen, 1952. 36 pp. 


Hap, A. Statistical Theory with Engineering Applications. New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc.; London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1952. 


xii-+783 pp. 


McMILLEN, Wayne. Statistical Methods for Social Workers. University of 

Chicago Press, 1952. xi+564 pp. $6.75. 

A textbook covering methods of statistical collection, editing, and 
presentation, and the calculation of certain basic descriptive measures, 
giving more than usual attention to the basic ? oraer: may of handling data 
and drawing on the field of social welfare for illustrative material. 


STATISTISKA CENTRALBYRAN. Folkvakningen den 31 December 1950. I. Are- 
al och folkmangd inom sdrskilda férvaltningsomrdden m.m. tatorter. 
Stockholm, P.A. Norstedt & Séner, 1952. xi+316 pp. 

This first part of the report of the 1950 Census in Sweden gives the area 
and population in the different administrative divisions, etc. A list of 
contents, table headings and a summary are also included in English. 


Labour Law. 


Briscu, Ulrich. Die Rechtsstellung der deutschen Gewerkschaften. Gottingen, 
Verlag Otto Schwartz & Co., 1951. 138 pp. 
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EHRENBERG, Ernst. Die betrieblichen Mitspracherechte der Arbeitnehmer in 
Frankreich : ihre rechtliche Bedeutung und praktische Bewahrung. Handels- 
Hochschule St. Gallen, Series A, Vol. 31. Ziirich, St. Gall, Polygra- 
phischer Verlag A.G., 1952. 203 pp. 


LANCRE, Paul. Législation marocaine du travail. Textes codifiés au 1°? novem- 
bre 1950. (Mis a jour au 30 avril 1952.) Casablanca, Imprimeries 
Réunies, 1952. 


The code of obligations and contracts, issued by a dahir or imperial 
edict on 12 August 1913, dealt with contracts of service, first-claim debts 
and industrial accidents, and since that date a considerable body of labour 
law has grown up in Morocco with the economic and social development 
of the country. 

In the present work, the author, who is Assistant Director of Labour 
and Social Affairs in the Protectorate, has collected and codified the texts. 
The chief dahirs and the various orders of the Viziers and Residents General 
are compared with the French, Algerian and Tunisian legislation upon 
which they are often modelled, and each general law is followed by the 
special provisions for its implementation. The work thus forms a valuable 
work of reference, both for general study and for everyday use. 

The volume is in looseleaf form, so that it may be kept up to date by 
later insertions, 


ORPHANOPOULOS RoBinson, Cosme. Los Obreros Maritimos. Concepto— 
Contrato—Estatuto Legal—Feriado. Memoria de prueba para optar al 
grado de Licenciado en la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales 
de la Universidad de Chile. Valparaiso, Escuela Profesional Salesiana, 
1952, 80 pp. 


PIERRE, Michel. Les inventions d’ingénieurs salariés. Droits respectifs de 
l’employeur et de son ingénieur salarié sur les inventions dues a celui-ci. 
Preface by Ernest MERCIER. Foreword by Roger Mittort. Paris, Tech- 
nique & Vulgarisation, 1952. viii+-38 pp. 


RovuBIER, Paul. Le droit de la propriété industrielle. Partie générale : I. Les 
droits privatifs (Histoire et nature juridique, régime intérieur et inter- 
national) ; Il. Les actions en justice (Action en contrefagon et action en 
concurrence déloyale). Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1952. xvi+ 
612 pp. 2,280 francs. 


Management. 


GIVEN, William B., Jr. Le patron premier de cordée (Bottom-up Manage- 
ment). Translated by Marcel Pourain. Paris, Les Editions Sociales 
Frangaises, 1952. xvi+150 pp. 


HOHGRAEFE, G., and WISBERT, Erich. Arbeiis- und Zeitstudien ; Arbeits- 
vationalisierung ; Arbeitsbewertung ; Arbeitsvorbereitung. Lucerne, Selbst- 
verlag Efficiency-Club, 1952. 70 pp. 


Moore, Franklin G. Production Control. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951. xi+455 pp. $5.50. 


MUNDEL, Marvin E. Motion and Time Study: Principles and Practice. 
New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1952. vi+457 pp. 


SoOMMERFELD, Erich. Uber den Umgang mit Menschen im Betrieb. Munich, 
Carl Hanser Verlag, 1952. 106 pp. 


SPRIEGEL, William R., and ScuHutz, Edward. Elements of Supervision. 
10th printing. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; London, Chapman 
& Hall, Limited, 1951. xvii+273 pp. 
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TouBEAU, Robert. Responsabilités actuelles des chefs d'entreprise. Preface 
by Hyacinthe DuBrREvIL. Paris, Brussels, Editions Universitaires, 1952. 


114 pp. 


Urwick, L. The Elements of Administration. 2nd edition. London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1951. 132 pp. 


Manpower ; Migration. 


GapDoLin, Axel de. The Solution of the Karelian Refugee Problem in Finland. 
Publication of the Research Group for European Migration Problems. 
Preface by G. H. L. ZEEGERS. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1952. 


47 pp. 3 guilders. 

A study of the settlement of some 450,000 Finnish refugees from 1940 
onwards. Professor de Gadolin of Abo Academy emphasises the financial 
and economic aspects of integrating in the Finnish economy a refugee 
population amounting to approximately 12 per cent. of the total population ; 
and shows that the economically advisable solution of absorbing the refugees 
into the country’s expanding industrial sector was rejected in favour of a 
“ social” solution, which involved inflation of the currency and drastic 
financial measures, but enabled the large majority of refugee peasants to 
be settled as independent farmers. As a detailed description of the solution 
of a particular refugee problem, this work is of considerable interest and 
value. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations. 
Channels of Employment, Influences on the Operations of Public Employ- 
ment Offices and Other Hiring Channels in Local Job Markets. By Murray 
EDELMAN and others. Champaign, IIl., 1952. 210 pp. Cloth: $3.50; 
paper: $2.50. 

Attempts to analyse the reasons which motivate employers’ decisions 
to avail themselves of particular types of recruiting channels, such as the 
public employment service, union placement services, placement agencies, 
and hiring at the gate. The conclusion is reached that employer preference 
among hiring channels is based chiefly on the relative convenience of the 
respective channels and the ease of choosing acceptable applicants. This 
fact makes direct engagement and engagement upon recommendation by 
employees and friends the most widely used at all skill levels in the commun- 
ities which were investigated. 


Conditions of Work. 


ARBETARSKYDDSNAMNDEN. JfPersonalrum. Stockholm, 1952. 143 pp. 
6 kronor. 


This illustrated manual on staff accommodation at workplaces, prepared 
by the Swedish Labour Protection Board, deals with changing and drying 
rooms, washrooms, steam baths, dining-rooms, kitchens, sanitary conve- 
niences, rest rooms, sun-bathing facilities, parking places, etc. It gives 
detailed recommendations regarding layout, construction, materials, 
dimensions, ventilation, lighting and equipment. 


GoLDNER, William. Hours of Work, Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1952. 63 pp. 25 cents. 


A popular booklet reviewing progress during the last hundred years 
in the United States towards shorter working hours. It discusses very 
briefly the effects of shorter hours of work, and summarises the Federal 
and state regulations. The final chapters gry the commonly occurring 
provisions on hours of work, overtime and shifts in collective agreements. 
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Industrial Health. 


Dustin, Louis I. A 40-year Campaign against Tuberculosis. New York, 

1952. v+115 pp. 

A record of tuberculosis control among employees in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, including the history of a sanatorium set up at 
Mount McGregor, and the results of its work. The interest taken by the 
Company and the general public in an antituberculosis programme among 
policy-holders is demonstrated, and the results of an antituberculosis cam- 
paign in a demonstration area are described. The book gives a clear picture 
of the present state and outlook of the tuberculosis problem. An extensive 
bibliography is attached. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


ASSOCIATION DES CAISSES D’ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. Journées Inter- 
nationales d'Etudes sur les Prestations Familiales. Communications 
et discussions. Commémoration du XXX® Anniversaire du Régime 
des Allocations Familiales en Belgique. Brussels, 1952. 237 pp. 
The international congress on family benefits, held in Brussels from 

26 to 31 May 1952, was sponsored by the Prime Minister, the Minister for 
Labour and Social Welfare, the Minister for Public Health and the Family, 
and by the International Social Security Association and the Union Inter- 
nationale des Organismes Familiaux. The proceedings of the congress 
give an excellent picture of current thinking on family benefits. The follow- 
ing papers read to the congress were followed by general discussion, which 
is reproduced in all its liveliness in the volume under review : 

Paul Goldschmidt-Clermont (Belgium): “ Le régime belge des alloca- 
tions familiales”’. V. Weiss di Valbranca (Italy) : “ Les incidences écono- 
miques des allocations familiales”. Maurice Baudat (Switzerland): “Le 
financement et la gestion des allocations familiales: Les conceptions de 
base en présence”. Cesare Vannutelli (Italy): “ Allocations familiales 
et salaires’’. G.-C. Van Dijk (Netherlands) : “ Rémunérations, prestations 
familiales et couverture des charges familiales”. Xavier Ryckmans (Bel- 
gium): “ L’insécurité familiale du travailleur’. Jean Delaporte (Union 
internationale des organismes familiaux): “ L’internationalisation des 
études relatives au niveau de vie des familles”. Guillaume Jacquemyns 
(Belgium): “Etude des budgets familiaux: méthodes et interprétation 
des résultats”. J. Demeyere (Belgium): “ Démographie et logement”. 
Jean Daric (France): “La valeur économique du travail de la femme a 
son foyer ”’. Silvio Golzio (Italy) : “ Difficultés d’ordre psychologique, poli- 
tique, syndical et économique dans le développement des allocations fami- 
liales”’. J. Geluck (Belgium) : “ Les aspects économiques de la dépopula- 
tion ’’, Lucia Vannutelli (Italy) : “ L’assistance en Italie pour les orphelins 
des travailleurs’. Roger Monnin (France) : “ Les services d’action sociale 
des caisses d’allocations familiales: Leur place dans la politique sociale 
générale”. Léon-L. Homés (Belgium) : “ Rapport général sur les travaux 
des Journées internationales ”’. 


JAPANESE MINISTRY OF WELFARE. Collection of Laws under the Juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Welfare. Tokyo, 1951. 383 pp. 
A useful collection which includes the law on public sanitation, medical 
affairs, welfare, insurance, repatriation relief, etc. 


LarEt, Maurice de. Les séquelles traumatiques: Pathogénie, Diagnostic, 
Evaluation médico-légale. Preface by Pierre Maze. Brussels, Paris, 
1952. 429 pp. 

This very comprehensive guide to Belgian and French forensic medicine 
relating to traumatic sequelae is divided into three main parts: (1) the 
law concerning expert examinations and the medico-legal expert ; (2) general 
sequelae ; and (3) sequelae in regard to particular functions. 
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In the first part the legal position of the medical expert in Belgium 
and France is described in detail, especially in civil damages and workmen’s 
compensation cases, and the principles relating to industrial accidents, 
pathological symptoms before the accident, and the assessment and review 
of disability, are discussed. The second and third parts show the relation 
between accidents and systemic diseases (e.g., diabetes, tuberculosis, 
malignant tumours), and accidental injuries to the various systems and 
organs of the body. Each section contains particulars of aetiology, diagno- 
sis, prognosis, and compensation under the Belgian and French systems of 
disability assessment. 


La Mar, Elden. The Picture that Came to Life. The Story of the Sidney 
Hillman Medical Center of the Male Apparel Industry of Philadelphia, 
and of the Union which it serves. Philadelphia Joint Board, Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 1951. 93 pp. 


/ CORNELL UNIVERSITY, New York State College of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Rural Sociology, in co-operation with the DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Use of Health Resources 
by Rural People in Two Central New York Counties, 1949. By Olaf F. 
Larson and Donald G. Hay. Ithaca, 1951. v-+-45 pp. 


Seguridad Integral Mexicana. Mexico, 1952. 215 pp. 

This publication, abundantly illustrated by photographs, presents a 
picture of developments in Mexico in the field of social security, covering 
education, health, and various aspects of economic expansion. 


SEMINARIO CENTROAMERICANO Y PANAMENO DE SEGURIDAD SociaAL. Datos 
vecabados por la Delegacién Guatemalteca al Seminario Centroamericano 
y Panametio de Seguridad Social en relacién al cuestionario presentado 
por la Organizacién Internacional de Trabajo, para ayudar al estudio 


de la situacidn econdmica y social de Guatemala. San José de Costa Rica, 
1951. 93 pp. 


Agriculture. 


BoErRGER, Alberto. Recursos sudamericanos ante la amenaza de una crisis 
alimenticia mundial. Montevideo, Consejo Interamericano de Comercio 
y Produccién, 1952. 100 pp. $1.50. 


CERRILLO, F., and MENDIETA, L. Derecho agrario. Barcelona, Bosch, 
Casa Editorial, 1952. 223 pp. 


GranotTt, A. The Land System in Palestine : History and Structure. Lon- 
don, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1952. xi+359 pp. 2is. 

A description of the development of the land régime in Palestine from its 
early beginnings before the Arab conquest until the end of Mandatory 
government. The purpose is not only to describe the history of the land 
system, but also its structure, its main social and economic aspects, and 
the changes it has undergone, especially during the last 70 or 80 years of 
Turkish, and later British, rule. Although recent developments—those 
since 1948—are not touched upon, the author feels that a knowledge of con- 
ditions prevailing before the establishment of Israel is essential for planning 
programmes and policies for the future. 


WILLIAMSON, Frederick W. Origin and Growth of Agricultural Extension 
in Louisiana, 1860-1948. How it Opened the Road for Progress in 
Better Farming and Rural Living. Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Division of Agricultural Extension, 
1951. xiii+345 pp. 
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Co-operation. 

BaILuiz, E., Kenneth. Homespun Crafts. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1952. 159 pp. 

Hutt, Hervey. Built of Men. The Story of Indiana Co-operatives. 
Foreword by Harry J. Reep. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. 
xii+212 pp. 

Studies the farming and other co-operatives in the State of Indiana, 
against the background of the United States co-operative movement as 


a whole. The book discusses many practical aspects of management and 
is a useful guide for those concerned with the organisation and working 


of co-operative societies. 

MINISTERIO DE AGRICULTURA, Servi¢o de Economia Rural. Cooperati- 
vismo, Colonizagdo, Crédito agricola. By Fabio Luz Firuo. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1952. 320 pp. 





